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RESTORING AMERICA’S LEADERSHIP THROUGH 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR UNDERGRADUATES FROM 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES: THE UNITING STUDENTS 
IN AMERICA (USA) PROPOSAL 


THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 2008 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on 
International Organizations, 

Human Rights, and Oversight, 

Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
Subcommittee on Higher Education, 

Lifelong Learning, and Competitiveness, 
Committee on Education and Labor 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:40 a.m. in room 
2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. William D. Delahunt 
(chairman of the Subcommittee on International Organizations, 
Human Rights, and Oversight) presiding and Ruben Hinojosa 
(chairman of the Subcommittee on Higher Education, Lifelong 
Learning, and Competitiveness) present. 

Mr. Delahunt. The subcommittee will come to order. First of all, 
let me apologize for my tardiness, but I was delayed by a very good 
reason, which I will not disclose. 

This is a joint hearing of the subcommittee with the Higher Edu- 
cation Subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor. 
My friend and ranking member, Mr. Rohrabacher, and I thank 
Chairman Hinojosa and Ranking Member Ric Keller for helping us 
coordinate this hearing. 

Last week, our subcommittee held a hearing on a report we 
issued entitled The Decline in America’s Reputation, Why? Based 
on a series of some 10 hearings, which we held with prominent 
pollsters, the report documented the dramatic decline in inter- 
national approval for American leadership from historic highs, in 
2002, to the historic lows or recent days. 

This decline in our reputation should trouble us, not because for- 
eign policy is a popularity contest but because, as the Government 
Accountability Office found in 2005, our low standing can damage 
our ability to conduct foreign policy in the national interest. 

As we heard from Dr. Esther Brimmer of the Center for Trans- 
atlantic Relations in our hearing last week, on policies, for exam- 
ple, such as sending troops to Afghanistan, friendly governments 
may find their populations unwilling to endorse cooperation with 
the United States, even on important shared goals and objectives. 

( 1 ) 
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In short, it is in our own crass self-interest to care what others 
think about the United States and our policies. 

Today’s hearing is about a proposal to do something about the 
decline in America’s reputation and to restore our ability to provide 
global leadership. It concerns our proposal for, and this is a quote: 

“Uniting Students in America, or USA, Scholarship program, 
whose goal is to bring 7,500 needy undergraduates from devel- 
oping countries to American colleges every year to begin a 4- 
year program. Upon graduation, they would return with their 
new skills, attitudes, and, most importantly, friendships with 
Americans back to their home countries.” 

During the series of hearings on our reputation. Chairman Don 
Payne of the Africa Subcommittee and I noticed that polls consist- 
ently show that people from the developing world who had visited 
here and interacted with Americans, as students, workers, or trav- 
elers, have favorable views about America that are some 10 per- 
centage points higher than those who had never had that experi- 
ence. 

In speaking for those people who run for office, 10 points can go 
a long way. Remarkably, the effect was expanded by 30- or 40-fold 
to their extended family and friends who simply heard the positive 
feedback about how they were treated by every day Americans. The 
effect was particularly striking, by the way, in Africa, where Pro- 
fessor Moyler of Cornell University found that visitors and their 
relatives were five times more likely to express significantly higher 
favorability toward the United States. 

So Chairman Payne and myself began asking the advice of some 
of our colleagues with expertise in higher education, such as Chair- 
man George Miller and our subcommittee chair, who is here with 
us today, Ruben Hinojosa; and Congressman Bobby Scott, who has 
had a continuing interest in Historically Black Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 

Titles III and V Colleges. Historically, black colleges, Hispanic- 
Serving Institutions, and other colleges focused on students who 
have been subject to discrimination have expertise in guiding mi- 
nority and first-generation undergraduates through college success- 
fully, expertise that would be quite relevant to the needs of low- 
income students from developing countries under the USA pro- 
gram. 

Based on our conversations and discussions, Mr. Payne and my- 
self have drafted a concept memo that has been provided to the 
witnesses for their comments and will be posted on our respective 
subcommittee Web sites for others to review, and we welcome feed- 
back. 

Our goal is to craft a legislative proposal before the end of this 
session of Congress. 

While today’s witnesses are experts on education, from my van- 
tage point, this is a foreign policy initiative, with a goal of 
strengthening our national security by establishing relationships 
and connections that endure for a lifetime. 

This is a major program, with expenditures rising to $1 billion 
a year. Of course, to put it in perspective, that is about what we 
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spend every 2 V 2 days on the War in Iraq, which has contributed 
significantly in the erosion of our international standing. 

At any one time, 30,000 USA scholars would be attending college 
in the United States, students from Africa, Asia, Latin America, 
and the Middle East, who probably could not have afforded a col- 
lege education at home, and even if they could have paid for col- 
lege, they might have found it difficult to complete their studies 
since colleges in developing countries are often hopelessly over- 
crowded and notorious for intermittent closures due to the lack of 
funding. 

One of the world’s most respected pollsters is Dr. Andrew Kohut, 
the president of the Pew Research Center. When he was asked, in 
our hearings about traditional public diplomacy, in which the 
United States spends money to tell our story, he said that these 
programs cannot move the needle of international opinion. For 
that, something real has to occur in policy. 

Well, we are proposing $1 billion because we want to move the 
needle with real students having the best experience that America 
has to offer, our colleges and our universities. 

Under our proposal, the scholarships would be distributed ac- 
cording to population. Tiny Malawi in Southern Africa would re- 
ceive 1.7 percent of the 1,800 scholarships awarded annually in 
sub-Saharan Africa, or 33 students annually. 

To have top students training throughout high school, with hopes 
of being one of those 33, will make the United States well known 
throughout that country as a caring, giving society, which we know 
we are. 

The USA students would return after college with their new 
skills, their sense of achievement and of possibility, their willing- 
ness to change conventional thinking, and the can-do approach to 
solving problems that are promoted in American education and are 
part of American culture. Malawi will be the richer, and the United 
States, the more respected, for their successes in their careers. Like 
I said, this is about our own crass self-interest. This is about being 
smart in our pursuit of our own security. 

People who are concerned about our national security get it. Let 
me quote Senator McCain, the presumptive Presidential nominee 
for the Republican Party. These are his words: “In the struggle for 
the future of the Muslim world, scholarships will be more impor- 
tant than guided missiles.” Let me repeat that quote: “In the strug- 
gle for the future of the Muslim world, scholarships will be more 
important than guided missiles.” 

Of course, it would be unfair not to quote Senator Obama, since 
we practice fairness in this particular subcommittee, and this is 
what Senator Obama had to say: 

“By expanding opportunities for foreign students to study at 
our world-class universities, we are not only promoting inter- 
national dialogue and cooperation; we are also providing our 
own students with the exchanges that will be needed to com- 
pete in the increasingly global, 21st century. It is in our na- 
tional interest to use one of America’s greatest assets, our uni- 
versities and colleges, to build a global future that is marked 
by goodwill, not by hate, and by understanding, not skep- 
ticism.” 
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When our former chairman, Lee Hamilton, met with Members of 
the House for a discussion of national security, just last week, here 
is what he had to say when asked about this policy initiative: “I 
would expand hugely our scholarships.” Underscore “hugely.” 

So, as we get into the details today about how to make this pro- 
gram work, I urge the members of the respective subcommittees to 
remember that this is not just an investment in our colleges and 
in the economic development of other countries, but it is an invest- 
ment in American national security. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Delahunt follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Bill Delahunt, a Representative in 

Congress from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and Chairman, Sub- 
committee ON International Organizations, Human Rights, and Oversight, 

Committee on Foreign Affairs 

The Subcommittee will come to order. This is a joint hearing of the Subcommittee 
with the Higher Education Subcommittee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor. My friend and Ranking Member Mr. Rohrabacher and I thank Chairman 
Hinojosa and Ranking Member Keller for helping us coordinate the hearing. 

Last week our Subcommittee held a hearing on a report we issued, entitled: The 
Decline in America’s Reputation: Why? Based on a series of ten hearings held by the 
Subcommittee with prominent pollsters, the report documented the dramatic decline 
in international approval for U.S. leadership — from historic highs in 2002 to historic 
lows today. 

For example, in Europe, the belief that U.S. leadership in world affairs is “unde- 
sirable” nearly doubled from 31 percent in 2002 to 57 percent by 2006. Similarly, 
in 2002, 83 percent of countries in a world wide sample had more people expressing 
favorable views rather than unfavorable views toward the United States — by 2006, 
only 23 percent of countries sampled were more favorable than not. 

Our unilateral use of military power in Iraq, and torture, abuse, and “rendition” 
in violation of our international treaty obligations have been deeply troubling to me, 
and clearly to citizens of other nations as well — even in Turkey, a longstanding 
NATO ally, two-thirds of citizens have such a poor opinion of us that they have 
come to believe that the United States is likely to attack their country in a dispute. 

This decline in our reputation should trouble us not because foreign policy is a 
popularity contest, but because, as the Government Accountability Office found in 
2005, our low standing can damage our ability to conduct foreiOT policy in the na- 
tional interest. As we heard from Dr. Esther Brimmer of the Center for Trans-At- 
lantic Relations in our hearing last week, on policies such as sending troops to Af- 
ghanistan, friendly governments may find their populations unwilling to endorse co- 
operation with the United States even on important shared objectives. 

In short, it is in our own, crass self-interest to care what others think of our poli- 
cies. The Subcommittee is now preparing a second report — to assess systematically 
the impact of the decline in our reputation on our national interests. 

Today’s hearing is about a proposal to do something about the decline in Amer- 
ica’s reputation, and to restore our ability to provide global leadership. It concerns 
a proposal for a “Uniting Students in America,” or USA, Scholarship program — 
whose goal is bring 7,500 needy undergraduates from developing countries to Amer- 
ican colleges every year to begin a four-year scholarship. Upon graduating, they 
would return, with their new skills, attitudes, and friendships, to their home coun- 
tries. 

During the series of hearings on our reputation. Chairman Don Payne of the Afri- 
ca Subcommittee and I noticed that polls consistently showed that people from the 
developing world who had visited here and interacted with Americans as students, 
workers, or travelers, have favorable views about America that are ten percentage 
points higher than those who had never had that experience. And speaking for peo- 
ple who have run for office, a ten percentage point advantage can go a long way. 

And, remarkably, that effect was expanded by “30 or 40 fold” to their extended 
family and friends, who simply heard the positive reports about how they were 
treated by average Americans. The effect was particularly striking, by the way, in 
Africa, where Professor Devra Moehler of Cornell University found that visitors and 
their relatives were five times more likely to express significantly higher favorability 
toward the United States. 

So, Chairman Payne and I began asking the advice of some of our colleagues with 
expertise in higher education, such as Chairman George Miller of the Committee on 
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Education and Labor, his Higher Education Subcommittee Chairman Rueben 
Hinojosa, and Congressman Bobby Scott, who has a continuing interest in Histori- 
cally Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUs), with three in his district, including 
140-year old Hampton University. Title HI and V colleges — historically black col- 
leges, Hispanic-Serving Institutions, and other colleges focused on students who 
have been subject to discrimination — have expertise in guiding minority and first- 
generation undergraduates through college successfully — expertise that would be 
quite relevant to the needs of low-income students from developing countries under 
the USA program. 

Based on our discussions, Mr. Payne and I have drafted a concept memo that has 
been provided to the witnesses for their comments, and will be posted on our Sub- 
committee website for others to review. Our goal is to craft a legislative proposal 
before the end of this session of Congress. 

While today’s witnesses are experts on education, from my vantage point this is 
a forei^ policy initiative — with a goal of strengthening our national security by es- 
tablishing connections that last for a lifetime. This is a major program, with expend- 
itures rising to a billion dollars a year — of course, to put it in perspective, that is 
about what we spend every three days on the war in Iraq which has contributed 
significantly in eroding our international standing. 

At any one time, 30,000 USA scholars will be attending college in the United 
States — students from Africa, Asia, Latin America, and the Middle East who prob- 
ably could otherwise not have afforded a college education at home. And even if they 
could have paid for college, they might have found it difficult to complete their stud- 
ies, since colleges in developing countries are often hopelessly over-crowded and no- 
torious for intermittent closures due to a lack of funding. 

One of the world’s most respected pollsters is Dr. Andrew Kohut, the president 
of the Pew Research Center. When Dr. Kohut was asked in our hearings about tra- 
ditional public diplomacy, in which the United States spends money trying to tell 
our story, he said that these programs cannot “move the needle” of international 
opinion — for that, something real has to occur in policy. Well, we are proposing a 
billion dollars — because we want to move the needle — with real students having the 
best experience that America has to offer — our colleges and universities. 

Since under our proposal, the scholarships would be distributed according to pop- 
ulation, tiny Malawi in southern Africa would receive 1.7 percent of the 1,800 schol- 
arships awarded annually in sub-Saharan Africa — or 33 students every year. To 
have top Malawian students training throughout high school with hopes of being 
one of those 33 will make the United States known throughout Malawi as a giving, 
caring society. 

The USA students will return to Malawi after college with their new skills, their 
sense of achievement and of possibility — and the willingness to challenge conven- 
tional thinking and the can-do approach to solving problems that are promoted in 
American education, and are inherent in American culture. Malawi will be the rich- 
er, and the United States the more respected, for their successes in their careers. 
Like I said, this is about our crass self-interest — this is about being smart in our 
pursuit of our own security. 

People who are concerned about our national security get it. Let me quote some- 
one who may surprise my colleague Mr. Rohrabacher, because it is not Joseph Nye, 
or Zbigniew Brzezinski, or any other noted Democratic Party advocate of soft power. 
It is our colleague in the other body. Senator McCain, the presidential hopeful for 
Mr. Rohrabacher’s party: “In the struggle for the future of the Muslim world, schol- 
arships will be more important than guided missiles.” Let me repeat that quote from 
this leading Republican: “In the struggle for the future of the Muslim world, scholar- 
ships will be more important than guided missiles.” 

Of course, it would not be fair, and we always strive on this Subcommittee to be 
fair, to quote one presidential candidate without quoting the other: Here is what 
Senator Obama has to say about our USA proposal: 

“By expanding opportunities for foreign students to study at our world-class uni- 
versities, we are not only promoting international dialogue and cooperation; we are 
also providing our own students with the exchanges they will need to compete in 
an increasingly global 21st century. It is in our national interest to use one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest assets, our universities, to build a global future that is marked by good 
will, not hate, and by understanding, not skepticism. I commend Subcommittee 
Chairman Delahunt for his efforts to strengthen American leadership by providing 
opportunities for international students to learn and share valuable global perspec- 
tives.” 

And when our former Chairman, Lee Hamilton, met with Members of this House 
for a discussion of national security last week, here is what he had to say when 
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asked about what policy initiatives the United States must undertake in the Middle 
East: “I would expand hugely our scholarships, hugely.” 

So, as we get into the details today about how to make this program work, I urge 
the Members of the Subcommittees to remember that this is not just an investment 
in our colleges and in the economic development of other countries — but also an in- 
vestment in our own national security. 

I now call on Mr. Rohrabacher for his opening remarks, before turning to the 
Chairman and Ranking Member of the Higher Education Subcommittee. 

Mr. Delahunt. Let me call on my friend and ranking member 
of this subcommittee, Mr. Rohrabacher for his comments. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Quoting John McCain. I do not know if that was below the belt or 
not. 

Mr. Delahunt. A fine gentleman and a great American and a 
wise man on this particular issue. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. That is right. Well, he certainly knows all 
about missiles, all right. 

First of all, let me just suggest, the chairman and I have a very 
good relationship, but this, unfortunately, is another one of the 
areas that I have strong disagreements with our chairman. 

I am very concerned about this proposal. We are talking about 
$1 billion to bring, over the years, 30,000 foreign undergraduates 
into this country. We already have close to 600,000 foreign stu- 
dents living here in the United States. Let me also note, we have 
a country where we permit over 1 million people a year, and I 
think it is closer to 1.5 million people a year, to legally immigrate 
into our country. 

We have a country that represents every race and religion and 
culture that is a source of pride for us, and we have more and more 
people of every race and religion and culture coming into our coun- 
try and living here. In my relatively middle-class neighborhood, 
there are people who speak all kinds of languages because they 
come from all kinds of countries, or their parents came from all 
kinds of countries. We have a more diverse society than just about 
any other country of the world. 

In terms of our own involvement with others, I do not think it 
is necessary that we have to spend $1 billion for that, and, as I say, 
we already have 600,000 foreign students here. 

In addition, of course, foreign students who come here will not 
only be here competing for positions in our universities, but they 
will also be competing with American students for jobs. I worked 
as a janitor when I went through college. I was a janitor, and I 
scrubbed a lot of bathrooms, I will tell you that much, and I would 
think that that was a good thing that I had that job. I do not know. 
If we bring in 30,000 more foreign students, perhaps those jobs, 
like the one I had, will go to a foreign student instead of to a de- 
serving American student. That is not a good idea. 

According to the Congressional Research Service, in 1979, the 
total number of foreign students and cultural-exchange visas issued 
by the State Department Consular’s Office was 224,030, and it 
comprised 4 percent of all nonimmigrant visas issued that year, 
and that was back in 1979. 

In 2006, the Department of State issued 642,097 visas to foreign 
students and cultural-exchange visas, making up 11 percent of all 
nonimmigrant visas issued. 
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It seems to me that we have had a large leap in the number of 
students over the years, and it seems like it has more than dou- 
bled, and we will have to take a look at that figure, and, if so, I 
do not know why we want to spend $1 billion on foreigners when 
there does not seem to be even a crisis in the number of foreigners 
coming here, if we take a look at the long run here. 

So if America’s image in the rest of the world has suffered so ter- 
ribly and has deterred foreign students from enrolling in American 
universities, the numbers I just stated certainly do not suggest 
that. America’s population, of course, has not doubled in the last 
20 years, but the number of foreign students in our country has. 

So why do they need a dramatic increase now? I will have to sug- 
gest that what we have is an effort by American universities, and 
you cannot blame American universities for watching out for their 
self-interests, not necessarily the self-interests of their students but 
of the university as an institution, and all American universities 
are seeking money. They need to raise money, and they look at this 
as a way they can piggyback on a national security issue by sup- 
porting a concept like this, and, of course, big businesses would 
love to have more people coming into our country in order to bid 
down labor costs. 

I understand there is legislation that has been introduced in the 
House and the Senate that will also create legal pathways, or path- 
ways for legal residence, for foreign students who are here studying 
in the fields of science, technology, engineering, and mathematics. 

So you couple this program with this pathway to legal residence, 
and what do we have? Well, we do have a situation where we are 
taking from other countries their best assets. There may be some 
benefit to us, maybe not, as compared to providing scholarships for 
our own young people who are B students rather than attracting 
all of the A-plus students from developing countries. There may be 
a slight benefit to us, but it seems to me that it would be a dev- 
astating impact on the developing countries for us to try to buy off 
and siphon away all of the elites in their society, in terms of their 
educational elites. 

Spending taxpayer dollars so that big companies can pay foreign 
workers less, or simply as a subsidy to American universities, is 
not a good idea. So that is number one. 

Number two, this is not good for American students. My job is 
not to watch out for people from other countries. I am sorry. My 
job is to watch out for what is in the interests of young Americans 
instead of young people from other countries. 

Now, admittedly, there is a relationship there, certainly a rela- 
tionship. In the long run, we need to have a good relation with 
other countries, but if I am going to spend $1 billion in order to, 
for example, provide that there be more math students and more 
science students in our country, I am going to want to provide 
scholarships for American students and not for those people who 
come from overseas, as wonderful and good people as they are. 

Let me note that the maximum Pell grant that an American stu- 
dent can receive is $4,731, and that is the maximum Pell grant. 
This proposal would, right off the bat, give $30,000 in grant money 
to 7,500 students, and that would go up to $30,000 later on. That 
does not make sense to me. I am supposed to be representing these 
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kids who are struggling to get their Pell grants, or maybe I am 
supposed to represent the kids who are out doing like I did, either 
being a janitor. I also was an ice cream scooper at Marineland’s 
snack bar when I was in college. Those jobs and that opportunity, 
if we are going to focus on where it should go, I would say, let us 
focus on American students. 

In fact, I have been the author of legislation that provides for the 
Federal Government — for NOAA and NASA and the various agen- 
cies that use science and mathematics — students, that they be per- 
mitted to give scholarships, full scholarships, to students so that 
they could then come and work for those departments and agen- 
cies. 

So I would say, let us spend money on American students, and 
the fact is that we have plenty of people who speak foreign lan- 
guages here. We have more people who speak foreign languages as 
their native tongue, or their parents’ native tongue, than any other 
country in the world, and it seems to me that we do have a large 
number of students coming here already, which is a good thing, 
and vastly increasing the number of foreign students here studying 
math, science, and computers, et cetera, is not necessarily going to 
be in the interests of those other countries and may well bid down 
the price of labor in this country. 

So with that said, I am sorry that I would have to oppose this 
proposal, but I am open minded to the point that I will be happy 
to hear what the witnesses have to say, and I would hope they 
would address some of the concerns that I just expressed. Thank 
you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Delahunt. I thank my open-minded ranking member for his 
comments, and now let me call upon the distinguished chair of the 
Subcommittee on Higher Education, the gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. Hinojosa. 

Mr. Hinojosa. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I would, 
first, like to thank Chairman Delahunt for calling today’s joint 
hearing on “Restoring America’s Leadership through Scholarships 
for Undergraduates from Developing Countries: The Uniting Stu- 
dents in America Proposal.” 

International exchange of scholars enriches and strengthens our 
nation. The two subcommittees, the Subcommittee on International 
Organizations, Human Rights, and Oversight and the Sub- 
committee on Higher Education, Lifelong Learning, and Competi- 
tiveness, share an interest and responsibility for expanding oppor- 
tunities for international education for visiting scholars here and 
for our students abroad. 

After listening to Ranking Member Congressman Rohrabacher 
and his thoughts and his mind-set, I have to say that I am com- 
pletely the opposite in thinking, and I have visited, on bipartisan 
congressional delegations that have gone to China and to Europe, 
to look at these exchange programs, these international programs, 
many that are being led by wonderful universities like our George 
Washington University, the University of Michigan, Texas A&M, 
the University of Texas, Johns Hopkins, many other universities 
abroad, and I have to say that much of what I will be saying in 
my opening statement will be opposite of what I just heard from 
Ranking Member Rohrabacher. 
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Our system of higher education is world renowned. It has been 
a magnet for the top academic talent from all corners of the globe. 
International education is a $15 billion-per-year industry that has 
kept the United States on the cutting edge of research and innova- 
tion. The benefits of the global exchange of ideas on our college 
campuses are in our national interests, our economic interest and 
our national security interest. 

Recent surveys have shown that there is an urgent need to im- 
prove America’s image abroad. One of the most potent tools and 
long-lasting strategies to achieve this goal is to ensure that our in- 
stitutions of higher learning remain open to the best and brightest 
from around the world. 

According to the Institute of International Education, over 60 
percent of all international students personally finance their own 
education, 26 percent is supported by U.S. colleges and univer- 
sities, and only 0.6 percent is supported by the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Given the return on investment, in terms of U.S. relationships 
abroad and the enrichment of the educational experience for all 
students in U.S. institutions of higher education, we should con- 
sider ways to increase our support for international education. The 
return on investment that we will get is far greater than the cost 
that we see that the government is making. 

In our nation, we also believe that education is a great equalizer. 
That is something that those of us who are of the minority have 
seen occur throughout the country, and how those given the oppor- 
tunities to go to Ivy League schools like Harvard and Yale and oth- 
ers that I mentioned earlier are now heading programs and doing 
things that the United States needs to be leaders in. 

What is compelling about Chairman Delahunt’s proposal is that 
instead of facilitating opportunities for the well-to-do or well-con- 
nected from around the world, it reaches to the grassroots level and 
would create a cadre of U.S. -educated individuals from struggling 
communities. This investment in human capital could have the 
power to transform those communities, improving the quality for 
those who live there and deepening the ties to the United States. 

I also appreciate the chairman has recognized the special role 
that Historically Black Colleges and Universities, together with the 
Hispanic-Serving Institutions and other minority-serving institu- 
tions, can play in this role. These campuses have a great deal of 
experience in supporting low-income students. They also have a 
great interest in providing international educational opportunities 
to their students. 

In the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, we have 
worked to make sure that our international programs in Title VI 
are more accessible to minority-serving institutions. 

I appreciate the chairman’s commitment to making sure that 
these institutions will be able to participate in the USA Scholars 
Initiative. This is a win-win for the international students and for 
our own institutions. 

We have examples of success in providing U.S. educational op- 
portunities to economically disadvantaged students from other 
countries. In our great State of Texas, we have made a regional 
commitment to affordable higher education on both sides of the 
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border, the United States and Mexico, as you will hear in the testi- 
mony from Dr. Clay of the University of Texas-Pan American. 

Raising the level of educational attainment on both sides of the 
border is essential to support the economic development and the 
growth of the region. 

The USA-funded Cooperative Association of States for Scholar- 
ship program, administered by Georgetown University, for inter- 
national education and development is another great example. I am 
familiar with that program, and I have been invited to speak there 
at their campus, and I believe that it is one of the best. 

Over the past 20 years, this program has provided scholarships 
and training to over 5,500 students from poor, rural areas of Cen- 
tral America, Mexico, and the Caribbean. These scholars have re- 
turned home to be leaders in economic development, education, 
healthcare, and other high-need areas. 

For those who worry that low-income scholarship recipients will 
just remain in the United States, the CASS program offers power- 
ful evidence that this will not be the case. Ninety-nine percent of 
the CASS scholarships return to their home country. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask for unanimous consent to in- 
sert into the record written testimony from Dr. Chantal Santelices, 
the director of the Center for Intercultural Educational Develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Delahunt. Without objection. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Statement of Chantal Santelices, Director, Center for Intercultural 
Education and Development, Georgetov™ University 

Chairmen Hinojosa and Delahunt and Members of the Subcommittees, I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to share with you our perspectives on utilizing undergraduate 
scholarships to stren^hen the standing of the United States in developing countries 
in the hope that it will inform your consideration of ways to expand effective schol- 
arship opportunities for undergraduates from developing countries. 

For nearly twenty years, Georgetown University’s Center for Intercultural Edu- 
cation and Development (ClED) has administered the USAID-funded Cooperative 
Association of States for Scholarships (CASS) program through which over 5,500 
rural CASS youth, teachers and health workers have been trained in the United 
States and have returned to the region to promote peace and democracy and to ac- 
tively engage in the development of their countries. The investment in CASS schol- 
arships among the rural poor has had a major impact in the region and will con- 
tinue to serve to strengthen the democracies in the countries served. Today, the pro- 
gram includes students from the Dominican Republic, Haiti, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Mexico. 

FROM INCEPTION UNTIL PRESENT 

Since 1989, CASS has provided scholarships for a total of 5,550 participants from 
eighteen (18) countries of Central America, Mexico and the Caribbean. The coun- 
tries served have evolved as USAID priorities in the region have shifted. Of the 
5,550 total scholarships, 4,107 have been for two-year technical studies, and 1,443 
have been for shorter-term training of rural professionals. Courses of study are de- 
termined, in close consultation with USAID missions, based on the social and eco- 
nomic priorities in the home countries of the students. CASS students have studied 
at community colleges, technical colleges and four year institutions, with placements 
determined to provide quality programming in the identified fields of study and to 
maintain affordability. 

The program is carefully targeted to serve the poorest sectors of the designated 
countries. CASS students are from families living at or below poverty levels, over 
ninety (90%) are from rural areas and fully fifty two percent (52%) of all CASS 
scholarships have been awarded to women. The CASS program prioritizes recruit- 
ment of indigenous and Afro-Latino youth and is the only long term scholarship pro- 
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gram for persons with disabilities from the region. Reaching these populations 
seems to us to be particularly important at a time when similar demographic groups 
have been key sources of support for anti-American regimes elsewhere in the region. 
The program, in addition to providing important skills development, gives partici- 
pants an understanding and appreciation for the United States that is reflected in 
their post-participation lives. 

Since its inception, CASS has maintained a returnee rate of over 99%. The overall 
CASS alumni employment rate is over 95% with over 80% working directly in their 
field of study. Among professional program alumni, the emplo 3 Tnent rate is 100%. 
Such employment statistics are particularly impressive given the overall economic 
conditions in a number of the countries served. 

CASS is structured to be a true partnership between the Georgetown University 
Center for Intercultural Education and Development and the various host institu- 
tions. The program maintains small staffs in the countries served which take the 
lead in initiating the recruitment process through strong in-country networks that 
lead them to candidates atypical of many international scholarship programs, but 
with strong commitments to achieve and to give back to their communities. The in- 
country staff also manage pre-departure orientations, respond to issues that might 
arise while students are in the United States, and maintain strong networks of 
alumni, often interconnected with similar networks in other countries. Furthermore, 
those networks serve to advance careers and the community service undertakings 
of CASS alumni. 

CIED Washington serves as the link between the home-country and U. S. on-cam- 
pus operations and provides strong support for both. CIED provides tailored profes- 
sional development for campus coordinators and faculty, assists in developing cur- 
ricula that incorporate intercultural concepts important to students’ success, and 
serves as a constant resource as students — who come from circumstances dramati- 
cally different from those in which they are studying — cope with adjustment chal- 
lenges. Indeed, CIED collaborations with individual campuses has helped those cam- 
puses develop strong offices of international programming and English as a Second 
Language programs. 

CASS ALUMNI APPLY TECHNICAL SKILLS TO STRENGTHEN THE WORKPLACE 

The CASS program develops critical technical skills, and alumni are a key factor 
in the development of their countries’ economies. CASS alumni are in high demand 
and many now occupy key managerial positions within their places of employment, 
both public and private sector. Annually, CASS alumni account for roughly 
11,500,000 hours of highly skilled work utilizing their CASS training to the benefit 
of social and economic development of their countries. 

For example, CASS alumni implement critical international ISO and Six Sigma 
quality standards which are essential to firms’ ability to compete in the inter- 
national marketplace. In Honduras, CASS alumni have founded the American Soci- 
ety for Quality (ASQ) and alumni in the Dominican Republic, Mexico and Nicaragua 
are following suit. The impact of CASS on quality standards has enabled many local 
industries to compete in the global marketplace, thereby promoting private-sector 
job creation. 

Likewise, U.S. companies have also benefited from the CASS program. While 
studying in our country, each CASS participant provides a minimum of 120 hours 
of unpaid support through on-the-job internships with American organizations and 
businesses. This year, CASS scholars will provide close to 40,000 hours of unpaid 
internship service to American companies. Upon return, CASS alumni maintain 
their ties with the USA. Currently many alumni are employed by U.S. companies 
and non-profit organizations in their own countries, and others have made possible 
business relationships between U. S. firms and firms in their own countries. 

CASS ALUMNI ARE STRENGTHENING RURAL PRIMARY EDUCATION: 

Today, approximately 848 CASS teacher alumni are strengthening rural and in- 
digenous education in Central America, Mexico and the Caribbean. CASS teacher 
alumni have been promoted to become school directors, to lead model education 
training centers and to be responsible for directing teacher training and supervision 
of departmental primary education offices. 

It is estimated that well over 100,000 children directly benefit on an annual basis 
from the training that CASS provided to rural teachers. CASS training has 
equipped teachers to identify educational problems, set priorities, and propose solu- 
tions. They are applying new methodologies to increase and improve student partici- 
pation in class, resulting in better academic performance. Another major impact 
from CASS teachers is that parent involvement in schools has increased. 
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One of many examples of CASS teacher impact is Elmer Ventura in El Salvador. 
He is now responsible for supervising over 1,100 schools and nearly 15,000 teachers. 
As a result of Elmer Ventura’s leadership, more than 350,000 students have re- 
ceived an improved educational experience over the past year. 

CASS ALUMNI STRENGTHEN PREVENTION AND TRANSMISSION OF HIV/AIDS: 

The CASS program has strengthened the skills of one hundred and twenty-six 
(126) HIV/AIDS nurses, social workers and doctors to prevent the transmission of 
HIV/AIDS amongst the highest risk population sectors in Central America and the 
Caribbean. On an annual basis, these CASS alumni provide over 250,000 hours of 
on the job effort to combat HIV/AIDS. 

These efforts are having an important national impact. In El Salvador, for exam- 
ple, twelve (12) CASS HIV/AIDS prevention alumni have replicated their new CASS 
skills by training all governmental HIV/AIDS workers employed by the Ministry of 
Health. In Haiti, CASS alumni are working in key AIDS prevention and treatment 
initiatives funded by USAID and PEPFAR such as GHESKIO, the pre-eminent HIV/ 
AIDS program in Haiti. 

The impact of CASS HIV/AIDS alumni is exemplified by Dominican Republic 
alumnus, Jose de la Rosa. This year he oversaw nearly 23,000 home visits to pa- 
tients and has spoken at twelve conferences about the social stigma and discrimina- 
tion against HIV/AIDS infected people. His training and advocacy has been so suc- 
cessful that he was invited to present the USAID CONECTA experience as a model 
project during the 38th World Conference on Tuberculosis in Cape Town, South Af- 
rica. 

CASS ALUMNI USE VOLUNTEER SKILLS FROM THE USA TO DEVELOP THEIR COMMUNITIES 

In the United States, CASS students learn the importance of volunteerism. Each 
semester, CASS students individually provide over 40 hours of volunteer service to 
American schools, veterans, food banks, and disaster victims. In fact, in the face of 
the flooding in Iowa as this hearing is occurring, CASS students at Scott Commu- 
nity College in Bettendorf are preparing to assist in post-flood clean up activities, 
just as CASS students took an active part in sandbagging at the time of the massive 
1993 flooding. Annually, CASS students provide approximately twenty-six thousand 
(26,000) hours of volunteer service in their American host communities, many re- 
ceiving White House citations for their volunteer work. 

During their scholarship in the USA, all CASS students are required to develop 
a “Community Action Plan (CAP)” to be implemented in their home community. 
These plans have resulted in building new libraries, launching community busi- 
nesses, building roads and even the electrification of alumni communities. After 
their Community Action Plan activity is implemented, CASS alumni continue to vol- 
unteer. Eighty-five percent (85%) of CASS alumni report that they continue to “pro- 
vide volunteer service on a regular basis” in their home countries. It is estimated 
that CASS alumni provide approximately five hundred and sixty thousand (560,000) 
hours of volunteer service per year in their home communities. 

In many cases, CASS alumni have founded non-profit organizations and alumni 
now occupy key leadership positions with US-based non-profits operating in their 
countries such as the Reicken Library Foundation, CARE, and Health Unlimited 
International. 


CASS RESULTS IN CONTINUED EDUCATION: 

The criteria for selection of CASS youth scholars is that they do not have previous 
university experience. Because CASS scholars are from families in poverty, a uni- 
versity education is, realistically, beyond their reach. However, with their newly ac- 
quired CASS skills, alumni are able to secure employment and therefore afford to 
continue their education. Over 3,000 of the 5,500 CASS alumni have gone on to fin- 
ish Bachelors, Masters and even Doctoral degrees in their countries, thereby multi- 
plying the investment we have made in these individuals. 

LEADERSHIP AND PUBLIC DIPLOMACY: 

CASS alumni are actively involved in appl3dng their leadership skills in their 
home countries. CASS alumni have been elected as mayors; others have been elect- 
ed as Presidents of rural agricultural cooperatives and still others serve as elected 
board members of women’s organizations, national disability commissions, as well 
as indigenous non-governmental organizations. Ninety-eight (98%) of CASS alumni 
report that CASS has strengthened their leadership and increased their civic par- 
ticipation. 
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CASS alumni leadership is exemplified by CASS disabled and deaf alumni. Cur- 
rently in Central America and the Caribbean, most national deaf associations are 
being led by deaf CASS alumni. They have secured the enactment of legislation and 
worked on election reform in their countries. Luz Marlene, a disabled alumnus from 
El Salvador, has led efforts to enact new disability rights programs in her country 
and traveled to the United Nations with the President of El Salvador to advocate 
for adoption of a new world-wide disability rights convention. 

We are also proud that CASS alumni maintain their ties with the United States 
and participate in countless public diplomacy events back home. Through their ca- 
reers and their community involvement, they are living testimonials to the assist- 
ance they have received from the people of the United States. They maintain rela- 
tionships with their host families, campus coordinators and others in the United 
States, and we know that they take with them a strong appreciation of our demo- 
cratic and free-enterprise values. Over the years, CASS alumni have taken an active 
role as goodwill Ambassadors, meeting delegations ranging from medical missionary 
groups to members of the US Congress, US Ambassadors and even the President 
of the United States. 

I could share with the Subcommittees literally hundreds of stories of very par- 
ticular ways that CASS alumni have made a lasting difference in the lives of their 
communities. I hope this testimony will be valuable as you reflect on the potential 
for shaping programs which open such opportunities, carefully developed so that 
they fulfill the goal of restoring American leadership. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hinojosa. Thank you. In closing, I would like to welcome 
the witnesses and thank them for joining us today. I believe that 
Chairman Delahunt’s proposal has promise, and I am eager to hear 
your views and recommendations. I look forward to continuing to 
work with the chairman to further develop this proposal. Thank 
you, and I yield back. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hinojosa follows:] 

Prepared Statement of the Honorable Ruben Hinojosa, a Representative in 

Congress from the State of Texas, and Chairman, Subcommittee on Higher 

Education, Lifelong Learning, and Competitiveness, Committee on Edu- 
cation AND Labor 

I would like to thank Chairman Delahunt for calling today’s joint hearing on “Re- 
storing America’s Leadership through Scholarships for Undergraduates from Devel- 
oping Countries: The Uniting Students in America Proposal.” International ex- 
change of scholars enriches and strengthens our nation. The Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Organizations, Human Rights and Oversight and the Subcommittee on 
Higher Education, Lifelong Learning and Competitiveness share an interest and re- 
sponsibility for expanding opportunities for international education for visiting 
scholars here and for our students abroad. 

Our system of higher education is world renowned. It has been a magnet for the 
top academic talent from all corners of the globe. International education is a $15 
billion per year industry that has kept the United States on the cutting edge of re- 
search and innovation. 

The benefits of the global exchange of ideas on our college campuses are in our 
national interest — our economic interest and our national security interest. Recent 
surveys have shown that there is an urgent need to improve America’s image 
abroad. One of the most potent tools and long-lasting strategies to achieve this goal 
is to ensure that our institutions of higher learning remain open to the best and 
brightest from around the world. 

According to the Institute of International Education over 60 percent of all inter- 
national students personally finance their education. 26 percent are supported by 
U.S. colleges and universities, and only 0.6 percent are supported by the U.S. gov- 
ernment. Given the return on investment in terms of U.S. relationships abroad and 
the enrichment of the educational experience for all students in U.S. institutions of 
higher education, we should consider ways to increase our support for international 
education. 

In our nation, we also believe that education is a great equalizer. What is compel- 
ling about Chairman Delahunt’s proposal is that instead of facilitating opportunities 
for the well-to-do or well-connected from around the world, it reaches to the grass- 
roots level and would create a cadre of U.S. educated individuals from struggling 
communities. This investment in human capital could have the power to transform 
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those communities, improving the quality for those who live there and deepening 
ties to the United States. 

I also appreciate that the chairman has recognized the special role that Histori- 
cally Black Colleges and Universities, Hispanic-serving Institutions, and other mi- 
nority-serving institutions can play in this effort. These campuses have a great deal 
of experience in supporting low-income students. They also have a great interest in 
providing international educational opportunities to their students. In the reauthor- 
ization of the Higher Education Act, we have worked to make sure that our inter- 
national programs in title VI are more accessible to minority-serving institutions. 
I appreciate the chairman’s commitment to making sure that these institutions will 
be able to participate in the USA scholars initiative. This is a win-win for the inter- 
national students and for our institutions. 

We have examples of success in providing U.S. educational opportunities to eco- 
nomically disadvantaged students from other countries. In Texas, we have made a 
regional commitment to affordable higher education on both sides of the border as 
you will hear in the testimony from Dr. Clay of the University of Texas Pan Amer- 
ican. Raising the level of educational attainment on both sides of the border is es- 
sential to support the economic development and growth of the region. 

The USAID-funded Cooperative Association of States for Scholarship program ad- 
ministered by Georgetown University’s Center for Intercultural Education and De- 
velopment is another example. Over the past 20 years, this program has provided 
scholarships and training to over 5,500 students from poor, rural areas of Central 
America, Mexico, and the Caribbean. These scholars have returned home to be lead- 
ers in economic development, education, health care, and other high need areas. For 
those who worry that low-income scholarship recipients will just remain in the U.S., 
the CASS program offers powerful evidence that this will not be the case. 99 percent 
of the CASS scholars returned to their home country. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask for unanimous consent to insert into the record 
written testimony from Dr. Chantal Santelices, the director of the Center for Inter- 
cultural Educational and Development. 

In closing, I would like to welcome the witnesses and thank them for joining us 
today. I believe that Chairman Delahunt’s proposal has promise and am eager to 
hear your views and recommendations. I look forward to continuing to work with 
the chairman to further develop this proposal. 

Thank you and I yield back. 

Mr. Delahunt. Thank you, Ruben. I want to note the presence 
of two other colleagues that serve on the Education and Labor 
Committee, the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Tierney; and 
the gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Tierney, would you care to make any comment? No? Mr. 
Courtney? 

Mr. Courtney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just briefly, I wanted 
to just make an observation, which is that, as we are sitting here, 
there are madrassahs in the Middle East that are using the oppor- 
tunity to get young minds and young people into an educational 
program. Unfortunately, it is an educational program that, in too 
many instances, preaches a message of hate, misogyny, anti-Ameri- 
canism, and poses a threat, I think, long term, to our country that 
is, in many instances, even more profound than military weapons 
and national security forces that are arrayed against our country. 

This program, this idea, is exactly what this country needs to 
counter that threat. I would encourage Mr. Rohrabacher, who I 
have heard on the floor many times and enjoy listening to, to read 
the book. Three Cups of Tea, which talks about efforts by NGOs 
from America to try and expand secular education in the Middle 
East and different parts of the world and how critically important 
that is, particularly for young women in the Middle East who are 
shut out from educational opportunity. 

This measure, which is before us today, is, I think, a smart, cost- 
effective way to deal with that issue. 
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Finally, I want to just say that, in terms of the threat to Pell 
grant, which Mr. Rohrabacher posed, we are here today with Mr. 
Hinojosa, who led the way last year to unfreeze the Pell grants, 
which the minority had left at $4,000 a year for 6 solid years. 

We expanded it to $4,700 because Mr. Hinojosa and our sub- 
committee crafted the College Cost Reduction Act, directed $20 bil- 
lion into Pell, cutting the interest rates for the Stafford Student 
Loan program, and did it in a way that challenged not sort of a 
cheap, populist message about foreign students versus American 
students, but going after what I think was wasteful taxpayer sub- 
sidies to the banking industry. 

We are now going to continue to expand Pell over the next few 
years because of Mr. Hinojosa’s leadership. We, frankly, need to in- 
vest more, but this is not the trade-off that should be posed as 
somehow a threat to expanding opportunity for low-income stu- 
dents. 

So I want to thank Mr. Delahunt for holding this hearing today, 
and I look forward to the testimony of the witnesses. 

Mr. Delahunt. Thank you, Mr. Courtney. 

Let me just also note, and I would be remiss, if I did not, the 
leadership of Mr. Hinojosa and the chair of the full committee, Mr. 
Miller, on raising the cap, if you will, on Pell grants. I know they 
intend to continue to pursue that because, clearly, that is a na- 
tional priority. 

Let me now proceed to introduce our witnesses. Each brings a 
special expertise in their ability to discuss the importance and the 
practicalities of this proposal. Now, they have extensive biog- 
raphies, so I am going to try to summarize them. 

Let me begin, from my left, with George Scott, who is the direc- 
tor of the education team at the Government Accountability Office, 
which has conducted a study for the subcommittee on current gov- 
ernment-funded, undergraduate scholarships for international stu- 
dents, of which it turns out that there are virtually none. 

Then let me welcome Dr. DeLauder, who is the former president 
of Delaware State University and is now the counselor to the presi- 
dent of the National Association of State Universities and Land 
Grant Colleges. He serves on the Board for International Agricul- 
tural Development, which advises the Agency for International De- 
velopment, and on the International Education Panel of the Na- 
tional Association for Equal Opportunity in Education, which rep- 
resents 118 Historically Black Colleges and Universities. He also 
has a strong background and interest in African higher education. 

Ms. Rachel Ochako is a scholarship student from Kenya who at- 
tends a fine institution in Vermont, Middlebury College, through 
the Davis United World College program, and since I happen to be 
an alumnus of Middlebury College, as well as a member of the 
Board of Trustees of that institution, I expect all of the questions 
that are posed to this particular witness will be very pleasant ones. 
Her story is a wonderful story. 

Philip Clay is the director of International Admissions and Serv- 
ices. Mr. Hinojosa? 

Mr. Hinojosa. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt you for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. Delahunt. You can. 
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Mr. Hinojosa. It is most unusual for us to have joint meetings 
of two big committees like you are seeing here today, and also it 
is always an honor for me to see someone from my congressional 
district to be invited to come before a congressional panel like ours. 
May I have the pleasure of introducing Dr. Clay? 

Mr. Delahunt. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. Hinojosa. Thank you. Mr. Clay is currently director of the 
Office of International Admissions and Services at the University 
to Texas-Pan American in Edinburgh, Texas, where I graduated 
with my M.B.A., and I am very proud to be an alumnus from your 
university. This gentleman has 20 years of experience in the area 
of international education, both in the U.S. and abroad. 

For 15 of those years, he has been involved in the area of inter- 
national admissions and immigration advisement. He has extensive 
experience working with lower-income students from Latin Amer- 
ica. 

He also is the coordinator of the Border County program for the 
University of Texas-Pan American. This is a program that was de- 
veloped by the Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board to en- 
courage students from Mexico with limited financial resources to 
enroll in Texas public institutions for higher education and to fa- 
cilitate in the completion of undergraduate and graduate-level pro- 
grams. 

Dr. Clay has studied and lived in Central America. He has also 
worked in the area of international education in Costa Rica, and 
I thank you for accepting our invitation to come and be one of the 
witnesses. I yield back. 

Mr. Delahunt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Next, we have David 
North. Mr. North, welcome. He is a longstanding analyst of immi- 
gration policy who has done studies for a number of U.S. agencies 
and is the author of a book entitled Soothing the Establishment: 
The Impact of Foreign-born Scientists and Engineers on America. 

Last, but certainly not least. Dr. Philip Geier is the executive di- 
rector of the Davis Scholarship program. He has been a close con- 
sultant as we prepared this proposal, and he has spent his entire 
career in international education, and we are grateful to him for 
all of the time and effort he has expended in helping us with this 
concept memorandum. 

So let us begin from my left and go to the right. George, Mr. 
Scott, let us being with you, and if you could limit your time to 
somewhere between 5 and 10 minutes. We run it loose here, but 
since this is a panel of six, we would appreciate it if you could be 
concise. If you would proceed, please. 

STATEMENT OF MR. GEORGE SCOTT, DIRECTOR, EDUCATION, 

WORKFORCE, AND INCOME SECURITY TEAM, GOVERNMENT 

ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Chairman Delahunt, 
Chairman Hinojosa, and members of the subcommittees, I am 
pleased to be here today to discuss the State Department’s efforts 
to improve America’s global image by funding higher education for 
undergraduate international students. 

In the aftermath of September 11th, the United States tightened 
its immigration policy and made it more difficult for foreign nation- 
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als, including international students, to apply for a visa. In the 
years immediately following September llth, the U.S. experience a 
slight drop in international student enrollment for the first time in 
over 30 years. While enrollment numbers have started to improve, 
they have not returned to pre-September llth levels. 

Overall, the U.S. provides significant funding to attract inter- 
national students to fill critical skill gaps. In recent years, inter- 
national students have earned about one-third or more of all U.S. 
degrees at both the master’s and doctoral levels in several of the 
science, engineering, and math fields. However, other countries’ 
governments have begun to more proactively market their univer- 
sities to international students while expanding efforts to retain 
their own students. 

My testimony today outlines the international student programs 
funded by the State Department and provides preliminary informa- 
tion about the efforts of other countries to attract international stu- 
dents. A major goal of the State Department programs is to foster 
a sense of common interests and values between Americans and 
people throughout the world. While these programs are important, 
the vast majority of international students entering the U.S. are 
not funded primarily by the U.S. Government. 

In summary, as part of its public diplomacy efforts, the State De- 
partment funded eight programs for about 320 undergraduate stu- 
dents in Fiscal Year 2007. Combined funding for these programs 
totaled approximately $12 million. In general, these programs 
cover a range of student expenses, including airfare, tuition and 
fees, room and board, and living stipends. Most of these programs 
provided funding for a relatively small number of students. Specifi- 
cally, five of the eight programs funded undergraduate education 
for 12 or fewer students. 

Two of the primary programs were the Eurasia Undergraduate 
Exchange program (UGRAD), which funded about 170 students, 
and the Near East and South Asia Undergraduate program 
(NESA), which funded about 30 students. UGRAD, the largest of 
State’s programs, in terms of funding and enrollment, offers stu- 
dents from Eurasia the opportunity to spend 1 academic year in 
the U.S. studying a range of topics and seeks to promote cultural 
understanding. 

Although State’s programs target students from all regions from 
the world, they tend to attract students from a few countries in Eu- 
rope or South Central Asia. 

We are also reviewing other governments’ efforts to attract inter- 
national students to their countries. Eor example, the Prime Min- 
ister’s Initiative 2 in the United Kingdom targets over 20 countries, 
including China, Russia, Saudi Arabia, and Ghana. 

Erance has close ties to North Africa, where it is creating special- 
ized education and supporting a major network of preparatory 
classes. 

In an effort to attract international students, EduErance part- 
ners with 177 member institutions of higher learning that pool 
their experience and expertise to assist foreign students. 

Moreover, other countries have developed different ways to fund 
and administer these programs. For example, in France, many 
grants are made available through bilateral assistance programs. 
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in which grants are jointly funded hy France and a foreign govern- 
ment. 

In New Zealand, for example, a nongovernmental agency admin- 
isters and funds awards to students from a variety of developing 
countries. 

In conclusion, funding undergraduate education for international 
students is one component of a larger strategy the U.S. has in 
place to achieve public diplomacy objectives. Although the number 
of undergraduate students served by State Department programs 
is small, a large number of international students continue to enter 
the country each year to study in our universities. 

As the U.S. continues to evaluate and refine its programs and 
policies to attract international students, our ongoing work for the 
subcommittee will explore what lessons we can learn from other 
countries. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement, and I would be 
happy to answer any questions you or other members of the sub- 
committees may have at this time. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Scott follows:] 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 

United States' and Other Countries' Strategies for 
Attracting and Funding internationai Students 


What GAO Found 

The TJ.S. federal government, seeks <o improve global attitudes towards 
America through a variety of diplomatic means, including funding study 
for intentalional students iaside the United Slates. Such study, which is 
funded primarily through the U.S. Department of State (Slate), is aimed at 
fostering a sense of common interests and values between Americans and 
people throughout the world. However, this funding is one component of 
a iaiger effort to attract international students, with funding foi’ the vast 
minority of students coming primarily from sources other than the federal 
government. GAO identified the following about the efforts of the U.S. 
Department of State and other countries we are reviewing as part of 
ongoing work with respect to funding study for international students: 

• State funds a small number of programs having a pubKc diplomacy 
focus, wiuch bring a small number of international stndents to the 
United States for undergraduate study. Specifically, State funded 
eight programs for 321 imdergraduate students in fiscal year 2007. 
Combined funding for these prograiiis totaled approximately $11.7 
million. ITiese programs allow undergraduate stndents the 
opportunity to study in both 2-vear and 4-year iiistitutions, with 
some leading to a degree. ^^Tli]e State’s programs target students 
from all regions in the world, participants typically come from only 
a few countries in Europe and Soutli/Cenl ral Asia. 

• As part of our ongoing work, GAO has been reviewing other 
countries’ govcmmcnls’ offoils to atliact and fund international 
students. International comparative analysis is complicated by 
different countries’ national objectives and funding structures. Tlic 
countries w^c art* reviewing employ variou.s strategies to attract 
diverse international student populations but £ilso fund and 
administer programs in dil'ferent ways. Wc will be learning more 
about these other couiitrieja’ efforts as w'e continue our work. We 
expect to issue a report on our findings in early 2009. 


.United States Government Accountability Office 
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ChaiiTnati DelzihuHt, Chaimiaii Hinojosa and Members of the 
Sub(;(>nnmit.te(«5: 

I am pleased to be here today discuss the federal governnient’s effoils 
t(j improve global altitudes toward Americans by furuling higher education 
for unriergraduate international students. In Iht? years following September 
11, 2001, the United States exi)erienced a slight droj) in international 
student enrollment for the fiist time iti over 20 years. In tire aftermath of 
Seirlember 11, Uie United Stab's tightened its immigration policy and made 
it more difficult Cor foreign nationals, including international students, to 
a])ply for a visa. These ardions may have fueled the p(?rceptiou that ihc 
United States is unwelcoming. While enrollment numbers have started to 
rebound, Ihey have not returned lo pre-September 11 levels. 

Tile U.S. goveinmcnl seeks to improve global attitudes toward America 
i hrough a variety of diplomatic meajis, including funding study for 
mtemational students inside the United States. A ma.jor goal of these 
programs is to foster a sense of common interests and values between 
Americans and people t hroughoui the world. The United Slams provides 
significant funding to attract international students to the United States to 
fill CTitical skill gaps, particularly in the science, engineering, and nmtli 
fields. However, our review focuses on the programs funded and 
administered by the Department of State (State) that have as a goal 
improving relationships among the United States and other countries. 

Mr. Chairman, you asked us to look at Department of State programs that 
support intemationiU undergraduate students studying in the United 
States. My testimony today outlines the types of mtemational student 
programs funded by the Department of State and provides preiintinary 
information about the types of efforts other countries’ governments have 
in place to attract international students. My remarks are drawn from 
prexious GAO work on global competitiveness and highei’ education, 
supplemented by ongoing work for the House Conunittee on Foreign 
Affairs, Subcommittee on International Organizations, Human Rigltts and 
Oversight, We conducted this performaitce audit from October 2007 to 
June 2008, in accord£ince with generally accepted government auditing 
standards. Those standards require that we plan and perform the audit to 
obtain sufficient, appropriate evidence to provide a reasonable basis for 
our findings and conclusions based on our audit objectives. We believe 
that the evidence obtained provides a reasonable basis for our findings 
and conclusions based on our amlit objectives. 
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In siinimfury, 

The Department of St^ funds eight programs having a public diplomacy 
focus, wltich bring 321 international students to the United States for 
undergraduate shidy. These programs allow undeigraxluate students tiie 
opportunity to study in both 2-yeiir and 4-yeai’ institutions, with some 
progranrs leading to a degree. While State's programs target students fr om 
all regions in the world, participants typically con\e from only a few 
(countries. 

Iidentational comparative analysis is complicated because of difierences 
in countries’ recmilnnent objectives and higher education funding. 
Specifically, countries we are examining as part of ongoing work employ 
various strategies to attract a diveise set of international student 
populations, and they fund and administer these programs in different 
ways. 


Background 


Following the ovonis of September 11, 2001 the total number of 
rnfen>at.ionaI students studying in the United States leveled off and even 
droppcMl sliglaly after 2001 (see fig. 1) . According to the Institute of 
International Education, the decline in the number of international 
students altetuHng IJ.S. higlier education inslitufions between 2002 and 
2003 was the first drop in over 30 years. Further, tlte U.S. sltare of 
international students worldwide dropped substantially between 2000 and 
2005 (see fig. 2). Allhougli Liilemational student enroUinent in the United 
States shows signs of rebounding, many in tlie inremational connmmity 
continue to view the United States as unvvelconung. According to the Pew 
(ylobal Attitudes Project, since 2002 the United States’ image has deciined 
in both the Muslim world and among many of America’s oldest allies, ht 
the wake of September 1 1, the United States also tightened its immigration 
policy and made it more difficult for foreign nationals, including 
international studaits, to apply for a visa. For example, face-to-face 
interviews were mandated for most applicants, and the number of security 
reviews for students and scliolars in ccrhuii science and technology fields 
increased. As we previously reported, these changes, made to help protect 
our nation’s security interests, may have contributed to om declming 
share of international students and the perception that the United States 
was not a welcoming place for international students^. Aitother factor that 


'GhO, Higher Education-: Challenges in AUrtictirig InternaliuiuiL Sludeuts to the United 
States and Implications for Global Conipetitii^eness, tt.'\<}-{)7-l()-17'r (Washington, D.(7: 
June 29, 2007). 
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may bo contributing to the decline is the financing structure in the United 
States tlial. makes the cost of attending college in the Unit ed Slaters among 
the most, expensive in the world." Among Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) countries, the U.S. ranks second with 
rosi)ecl to public university tuition and first with respect to private 
university tuition. Some OECD countries provide free or relali^■oly low- 
c;ost higher education for undergraduates. Moreover, other c:ountries‘ 
governments have begun to more aggressively market their universities to 
intemationaJ students while expanding educational opportunities in their 
own countries to retain their students. Greater competition has prompted 
some (.‘ountrif^ to offer courses in English, cxirand their recruiting 
activities, aiwl develop strategic plans or offices focused on attracting 
international studonts. 


"GAO, Higher EduaUiott: Tuiiion Conlinues to Eise, bul PutteTiis Vary by In^LiluLion 
Type, EnnMment-, and Educational Eapenditures, (Wasiiington, D.C.: Ndv. 

28 , 200 D- 
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Figure 1: Estimated Number of international Students Enrolled in U.S. Higher Education, 1964/1965 to 2005/2006 



The U.S. government seeks to improve global attitudes toward America 
through a variety of diplomatic means, including funding education for 
intenmtional students in the United States. Many of these programs are 
administered through the Department of States Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs and are part of the federal government’s effort to help 
foster a sense of common interests and values between Anrericans and 
people tliroughout the world. One component of this str ategy includes 
funding study for undergi-aduate international students seeking to study in 
the United States. However, this is just one component of a larger public 
diploniac^y effort For example, Stale cil.so administers and luiids student 
exchtmges, language acquisition, and programs for high school students. 

In addition, the federal government also provides funding, particuUuiy at 
the graduate level, to ^tract international students to till critical skill gaps. 
In recent years international students have earned about one-third or more 
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ol' iUl of the U.S. degrees at both the master’s and doctoral levels in several 
of the science, technology, <mgin<iering, and mathematics (STEM) fields. ' 

Wdiile State’s undergraduate programs are an important component of the 
U.S. government’s public diplomacy effort to introduce international 
slurients l.o the United States, th(? vast major ity of international sl udent s 
entering this country are not fiirrrlet! primarily through the feder al 
govcmment. According to the Inst itule of Tnl ernational Education’s Open 
Doors 2007 report, approximately 583,000 students came (o the United 
Stales to study diuing the 2000/2007 acaricmic year’ and more than lluee- 
fiflhs of all iiiK^mational students reported their prmiuiy somxat of funding 
for education as coming from personal and family sotu'ces. Many students 
also received funding directly from host universities, while less than 1 
percent of all int ernal ional students received funding primarily from the 
U.S. government. Although Uie primaiy source of funds for the vast 
niitjority of students lliat enter the United States is not provided by the 
federal government, students funded tlirough other sources indirectly 
support U.S. public diplomacy effoiTs. 


^ GAO, Higher Educations Federal Science, Tecknolwfg, Engiiipering, and Mattunnutirs 
Ptvfframs and Related Trends, GAO-03-114 fWashiiiglon, D C.: Oct 12,2005). 
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Figure 2: Estimated Percentage of All International Higher Education Students 
Enrolied in a Selection of Countries by Destination, 2000 and 2004 

Estimated percentage 



2004 


Siiurra*' OtyaiiisaKin lor Economic Co-op«talion and Davwlcfiinanl <OECOI iJaia. 

Note: Information in this graph includes only those countries tor which both 2000 and 2004 data were 
availaOta. except tor Canada, for which the year of reference Is 2002. GAO did not assess the 
reliability of the data for the percentage of students enrolled m schools outside the United States. 
Also, the definition of imemationat students is not uniform across countries. 

'^her OECD countries include Austria. Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Greece, Hungary, Iceland, 
Ireland, Italy, Korea, Luxembourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, the Slovak 
Republic. Spain. Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey. 

T'fon-OECD countries include Brazil. Chile. India, Malaysia, the Russian Federation, South Africa, 
and others. 


Moreover, U.S. universities have increasingly establisiied branch campuses 
oveiseas, providing another means througlr which to iniroduce 
international students to IJ.S. culture and values. For example, Educ:ation 
City — an educational complex in Qatar — now houses branch campuses of 
six U.S. universities, allowing students to get an Americati-slylc education 
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without iutviiig to leave their country.’ Likewise, in the United Arab 
Emirates, Mich^an State University has i)egim t)ffenng (!ours(!s that will 
lead to degrees that are equivalent to those offered by the uni^'crsity in the 
Ufiited Slates. Even in countries where U S. iiiriversities have little or no 
physical presence, students increasingly have actcess lo U.S. 
postsecoiwlary education through t;he Intemel.. 


state Funds a Small 
Number of 
Undergraduate 
Programs for 
International 
Students 


As part, of its public diplomacy efforts to fund longer-tca rn study for 
undergraduate mternational students in the United States, State funded 
oiglit prograins for 321 umlorgraduate students in fist-al year 2007. ’ Most 
of these programs provided funding for a relatively small mmtber of 
students. Specifically, 5 of the 8 programs fund undergraduate education 
for 12 or fewer si udents. Two of the primary public diplomacy programs 
were tlic Eurasia Untlcrgmduale Exchange Program (UGRAD), wtdch 
funded 171 studtmUs, aitd the Near East and South Asia Undergraduate 
Program (NESA), w'hioh funded 29 students. UGRAD, which has funded 
nearly 4,000 participants since its inception in 1992, offers students from 
Eurasia the opportunity to spend 1 academic year In the United States 
studying in a diverse range of programs. Its objective is to promote 
cultural understanding between Eurasia and the United Stales, NESA 
provides students with one semester to 1 academic year scholaxsliips that 
can be used at accredited 2- and 4-year academic institutions in the United 
States. The prograni seeks to increase mutual understanding betw’^een 
young emerging leaders in these countries and tl\e United States. A tliird 
program, the Community College Summit Initiative, offers students pre- 
ac’ademic English language training and one-year certificate programs at 
U.S. commiimty colleges. However, its primary objective is to de\"elop 
students’ skill sets that enable them to participate in the economic 
development of their countries. 

As shown in table 1, combined funding for these programs totaled 
approximately $11.7 million and varied across these eight programs, 
ranging from $5 million for the UGRAD program to $197,600 for the U.S.- 
South Pacific Scholarship Program. On a per student basis, the average 
funding across the programs was lowest for both NESA and IKtRAD — 


"'rho six American universities are \%ginia Commonwealth tlnivcrsiy, Weill (Cornell 
Medical College, Texas A&M Universiiyj Carnegie Mellon University, Georgetown 
University School of Foreign Sen'ice, and Nonliweslc-rti Universiiy. 

'Tlrc Fnlbright Mghanislaji Prograjn closed after 2007. 
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about $29,000 per student - and highest for the II.S, 'Timor-Leste 
Scholarship program — about 8100,000 per student . In genei al, ac(X)rding to 
Stairs Department officials tliesc programs cover a range of student 
expensi^s including airfare, tuition and fees, I'oc^m and boaid, and living 
stipends. 


Table 1. - Characteristics of U.S. Department of State programs in 2007 that 
fund academic year or longer U.S. uudci^aduate education for international students 


UXDERQRADUATB Number De»ire« School Budget Average Eegioa of 

PROGRAMS in PnH(Vuin Oranlijig? Tytie Allocation Per Sluflent Origin 


Eiirasia L'nderRradiur® flxchsmgc Program 

171 No -J-wl- $5.0(10.000 $29,240 „ . 

year .S(nirti/(.-(i.ntnil Ahdi 

1 ' . 

* ' ' 1 * '•* */ t » { 


RUbrighr Trans-SaJiani Program 
(IJ aciiiJ.cmic .yt’iiis) 

12 Yt'« l-yiw SX70,«24 $47, .1152 Siil>-Sa>iii.riiri Africii, 

■ c, *1.11..'''^’""* rtf.' 

- ■* • ,i. > 

V. t at *. ». » 1 

IC'V S'tOftftftO SlOOOflO Fiti-nTiitl 
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in 1 4v(ir $980 000 't'sOOO T 


Dppanmenc uf Stare dat 



ii'ix' vv)i.tsi> Tor k«s lJi»ii (int? ^irailomic ycnir. In mhfifiiuk, Ilii'CtmimiHiily 1 rill.M> .in«l F 

itv s BuixAU '<f E(Iu<‘«lf.>ru}l andCFiithiral AfOcrslutcmci paSct^l^etLcFiiiformatuiD. 

.nr] \\'iizsdiulnT^^& Pajdkipam totals and ftinifijit* atrosc reflect acadondc year s1n*lettlsfailv< Tortd fjj 

! vii.il i.^yifia JO.' NEASludeiibs: 5790,603 fertlSCAstudelU*,). 



'lOi’raiji a''ai'ls'H:Iioiai?Jii|isfiH'bo!li undenlTAdDatc and innsEer s de.gn.'e study. I^irtieuKiDl U'tdls and funduiii rutk'r 
U' iunl o pitrtn vaitts was S491,WX) ftir five stadvnts. 

.1 (nu>i pirai am iiuMafed in Slimmer 3.107. ll>ciin:^»aniispK9e<*c<tloc»rt>ll.anadditsonai3>Klt fdadentsinFl'i’OiW 
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The UGRAD, NESA and Commiudty College Undergraduate SuinniiL 
Iniliative programs do not allow parlicipanl;s to 
receive a degree. 


St3.tG PrO^^rS-inS Dr3.W Aiu^ough state iH'ogranLs target stii<l<nits irom all regions of the world, 

^ they tend to attract students from specific countries. l"he largest program 

Students From a in terms ofbolh fimding and enrollments — UGRAD — draws students only 

Sni3-ll NunibGr of from Eimrpe mul SoutJi/Cenli’aJ Asia. Moreover, when looking at 

. enrollmenl across all programs, only students from certain countries 

Countries participated. S(.udt'nts from sul)-Saliaran Africa, for example, participated 

in oirly two of the eight programs. SimOarly, students from South America 
participated in only one progr am and all of the students came from just: 
one country (Brazil). In addition, relatively few of the students came from 
the Near East region (which spatrs northern Africa and the Middle East). 


Other Countries Use 
Various Strategies to 
Recruit and Retain 
International 
Students 


As part, of its ongoing work, (JAO has been re\riewing other goveniments’ 
efforts to attract international students to their countries. We arc analyzing 
countries with U\c largest populations of international students in 2005 
ac-cordiug to OECD data. Inteniational comparative analysis is 
complicated because countries employ various strategies to attract diverse 
mtemationai student populations and also fund and administer programs 
in different ways. For example, the Prime Minister’s Initiative 2 in the 
United Kingdom targets over 20 coiuitries, including Cliina, Russia, Saudi 
Arabia, and Ghana. France has close ties to North .Mrica, where it is 
creating specialized education, notably in management, and supporting a 
major network of preparatoiy classes for the local and French Grandes 
Ecoles (Morocco, Tunisia). In their efforts to attract international 
students, EduFYance j)artners with 177 member institutions of higher 
learning that pool their experience and expertise to assist foreign students. 
The organization idso has offices abroad (88 offices in 37 countries) in 
partnership with diplomatic posts, institutes and cultural centers, and 
French language schools. 


Moreover, these comitries have de\^ioped different w'^ays to fund and 
administer their programs. For example, in France many grants axe made 
available through bilateral assistance programs, in w^hich grants are jointly 
financed by France and a foreign government. New Zealand’s International 
Aid and Development Agency, a nongovernmental agency, administers and 
funds both short-term and Jong-tenu aw'^aids to students from developing 
coimtries, while Cliina’s College Scholarship Council administers 
undergraduate programs of up to 4 years in length, which are available to 
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students from \^aiious countries based oj\ bilaleiaJ excliange agreeinerits. 
Last year in Germany, 269 imdergradual o students fi'oni North Amei ic'a 
participated in the Research Internships in .Science and Engineering 
(RISE) program. The RISE progimn is soppovled l)y the German Federal 
Ministry for Economics and Tec-hnology, and by large industty 
organizations in Canada, Germany, ajid the United Stales. RISE is 
administered by the German Academic Exchange Service'.s (DAAD), 
Gennany’s national agency for the support of international academic 
cooperation. DAAD !\as five strategic goals, including increasing the 
appeal of Germany’s higher education systems among students, 
academics, and scient ists from around t he world. To a(;Mevc these 
objectives, Germany has established an organizational stnjcture to 
admmist er a Viiriety of international education programs. Similarly, the 
European (/onmiission established the Education, Audiovisual and Culture 
Executive Agency, in part, to iitiplcineiit the European Union’s 5-yeai', 290 
imllit)n euro® Erasmus Mundus program. 

We will be learning more about these other countries efforts as part of our 
ongoing work. We CKi>ect to report; on these findings h\ early 2009. 


Mr. Chairman, this concludes n\y prepared statement. I would be happy to 
respond to any questions you or other members of the subcommittee may 
have at this time. 


p A Q Ponttirt«; For further infonnation regarding this testimony please contact 

(202) 512-5932. Indi\aduals making key contributions to this testimony 
include Sherri Doughty, Carlo Salerno, John Brummet, Daniel Novillo, 
Chris Lyons, Weisberg, Rebecca Rose, Susatmah Compton, and Alex 

Galiiten. 


“According to the Europem Commission, the Lrasmus Mundus budget is 230 million oiiros 
for 5 years (2004-2008), plus 66 million euros for sludenL scholaisliips for citizens coming 
from a range of spedfic countries. P'or more intbnnation, see 
]illp:.'/et^ouropa.eij/ecliicaUun/pn>gmraff!i?Si'ii!uiiciuS''progi’an!riie/r;iCl.';:_,i'.;!i.hliii] 
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Mr. Delahunt. Thank you, Mr. Scott. Dr. DeLauder, if you 
would proceed. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. DELAUDER, PH.D., PRESIDENT 

EMERITUS, DELAWARE STATE COLLEGE, COUNSELOR TO 

THE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNI- 
VERSITIES AND LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 

Mr. DeLauder. Good morning. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Rohr- 
ahacher and distinguished members of these two subcommittees, I 
thank you, first, for inviting me to be a part of this conversation 
about a very interesting program in which we use scholarships for 
undergraduate students from developing countries as a means of 
promoting part of our diplomacy to improve our image around the 
world. 

I want to commend you, Mr. Chairman, for the hearings that you 
held prior to this, in which you obtained some very valuable infor- 
mation on how the rest of the world views the United States, that 
led to the idea that this is a foreign policy issue that supports na- 
tional security, and I commend you for the foresight which you 
have in putting together this program. 

I believe that the whole issue of the mobility of students, of stu- 
dents coming to this country to study and American students going 
to other countries, that there is a broad consensus around the 
country that this is a viable way in which we can improve relations 
around the world. Our national leaders have indicated, on a num- 
ber of occasions, the importance of the exchange of students, the 
exchange of ideas as a means of improving the family of nations 
around the world. 

You mentioned the two presumptive candidates that have al- 
ready expressed their support to this idea and most of our previous 
Presidents, likewise. President George W. Bush has recently men- 
tioned the importance of student exchanges, and Secretary of State 
Condoleezza Rice and the Secretary of Education have co-hosted at 
least two Presidential Summits, in which they have brought lead- 
ers of our academic institutions to Washington to talk about and 
encourage the exchange of students. 

So this whole issue of mobility of students is a very important 
issue, but it is a two-way mobility. It is important for more of our 
students to be able to study abroad, and it is important for more 
international students to come to this country. 

I should mention to you that I was the executive director of the 
Commission on the Abraham Lincoln Study Abroad Fellowship pro- 
gram, a bipartisan commission that was appointed by President 
Bush and the majority and minority leaders of both the House and 
Senate, that did put together a program to address the issue of in- 
creasing the number of American undergraduate students who do 
study abroad. 

That idea and that program are embodied in a piece of legislation 
now that sits in the full Senate that has been passed by the House, 
that has been through the Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate, and that we are hopeful will be passed by the Senate before 
the end of this session. It is called the Simon Bill, after former Sen- 
ator Paul Simon, who was a great internationalist and who pro- 
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moted the whole idea of trying to better educate the American citi- 
zens about international issues. So the two-way idea is important. 

The Simon Bill is important because we do need to increase the 
number of our undergraduate students who study abroad. The lat- 
est information — and this data is collected by a group called the In- 
stitute of International Education that is headquartered out of New 
York. The abbreviation is HE, and they publish annually a report 
called Open Doors, in which they try to do an analysis of the num- 
ber of our students who study abroad and the number of inter- 
national students who come to this country. 

The recent report, which was published in November 2007, indi- 
cated that we have just under 225,000 American students who 
study abroad. I think it is about 223,000. We have about 583,000 
international students who come to this country to study abroad, 
and about 40 percent of those students are undergraduates and 
about 45 to 46 percent are graduate students. 

So we do need to greatly increase the number of our under- 
graduate students who study abroad because 223,000, out of almost 
16 million college students in this country, is a very small number. 
It represents less than 2 percent of the undergraduate population. 

So the higher education community, and I understand that you 
also, Mr. Delahunt, and others, are supportive of the Simon Bill 
and the need to increase the number of students who study abroad 
in this country. Your proposal is the other part of this two-way 
street, and we are very supportive of the idea, and our institutions 
are looking to increase more international students coming to our 
institutions in order to study. 

So it is important for us to look at a means by which we can 
help, particularly, needy students to come to this country and, par- 
ticularly, from developing countries because when we talk about 
enhancing the image and reducing the misunderstandings between 
peoples of the various nations, we probably have the greatest mis- 
understandings between peoples of this country and peoples from 
developing countries. 

So the more that we can expose our students, our future leaders, 
to individuals from other countries, and the more that we can ex- 
pose other countries with our potential leaders, people who are 
being educated and who will be our future leaders, then it will cer- 
tainly help, I think, to promote better understanding. Some people 
call that “educational diplomacy,” in which we have an opportunity 
to impact the diplomacy of this country and improve our image 
around the world and, therefore, improve our public policy. 

I think this program also serves a development issue because I 
think that development, in terms of developing countries, does help 
to improve the image of this country abroad. And even though it 
helps improve the image, we know that, particularly, in sub-Saha- 
ran countries, and you had mentioned it, I think, in your com- 
ments, about the need to educate more Africans, that the univer- 
sities in sub-Saharan Africa are understaffed, that they are over- 
enrolled, that they are lacking the facilities that we have, that they 
have other issues, in terms of funding, and that they have to turn 
around thousands of students who are qualified to take on a college 
education but cannot do so because the institutions are not able to 
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accommodate those students. So I think this will help in that area 
as well. 

There might be some consideration also to including some grad- 
uate students as well, and I mention that because one of the big 
issues that we have in many developing countries, particularly for 
sub-Saharan Africa, is the fact that many of their faculty are not 
trained at the doctoral level, and there is a need for many of them 
to be trained at the doctoral level, and there was a time in this 
country when we were doing a lot of doctoral training of inter- 
national students, particularly in the seventies and the eighties, 
and most of those students did return to their home countries. I 
think USAID surveys show that 90 percent of them did return. 

I thank you for mentioning the Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities because we believe that because of the nature of their 
missions, that they are in a unique position to be able to accommo- 
date students coming from other countries, needy students, and to 
better accommodate their needs, and I wanted you to know that 
our institutions, our Historically Black Colleges and Universities, 
are open to that. 

I should mention that the organization that is the organization 
of our historically and predominantly black institutions, the Na- 
tional Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher Education 
(NAFEO) has just completed a survey of the capacity of Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities in international education, looking 
at language-training programs, looking at international studies 
programs, looking at study abroad, and they will be issuing a re- 
port in August of this year that I think will be helpful in better 
indicating the capabilities of these institutions in serving this need. 

There are some technical issues in the legislation that, I think, 
will need to have some consideration. One is the cost issue, the 
$30,000 that has been identified, because if, in fact, institutions are 
going to have to do all of the things that are expected and are pro- 
posed in the concept paper, covering tuition and fees and room and 
board, books, transportation, helping with internships, and so 
forth, then I think that you are going to find that, for many institu- 
tions, even though $30,000 sounds like a lot for a fellowship, it is 
not going to cover that cost. 

If institutions have to then make up the difference in the cost, 
then you are going to eliminate a number of institutions who could 
really serve well in working with students because they just are 
not going to have the resources to make up for that difference. 

So there may need to be some work done and look at the dif- 
ferent scenarios that will address the issue that relates to cost. 

There are perhaps some other issues that relate to admissions, 
and maybe my colleague who talks about admissions may say 
something about that to ensure that we have a process that will 
facilitate these students, in terms of their applications for admis- 
sion and the means in which they get the fellowships and are able 
to come to this country. 

It was not clear totally to me, in the proposal, whether or not you 
are going to accommodate both students at 2-year and 4-year insti- 
tutions. It appears as though there is a big push, obviously, for stu- 
dents to get bachelor’s degrees in 4-year institutions, but I was not 
completely clear, in the way the language was written, as to wheth- 
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er or not 2-year institutions were also going to be a part of the pro- 
posal. 

I would just point out those suggestions as areas that you and 
your staffs might want to look at. Any assistance that we can give 
in that respect, we would certainly be available to do that. 

I would just conclude, Mr. Chairman, again, by commending you 
for your foresight and for your colleagues’ foresight in putting to- 
gether this proposal that addresses the issue that I believe, if im- 
plemented, will help us, in terms of the public image that we have 
around the world, which we know has been greatly tarnished in re- 
cent years, and will give us an opportunity where, if we combine 
it with the Simon Bill, and I consider the two efforts to be com- 
plementary, the Simon Bill will allow more of our students to con- 
tribute, in terms of that educational diplomacy, by studying abroad, 
but also helping to build their competencies as citizens who have 
to participate in a globally competitive society, and also to assist, 
in terms of African universities, to better understand this country, 
to be exposed to American democracy, to be exposed to our institu- 
tions, and we believe, as past history has shown, that they will get 
a better image of this country. 

Then I would just thank you again for giving me an opportunity 
to come and be a part of this conversation. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. DeLauder follows:] 

Prepared Statement of William B. DeLauder, Ph.D., President Emeritus, 

Delaware State College, Counselor to the President, National Associa- 
tion OF State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the subcommittees, thank you for 
inviting me to present my views on the “Restoring America’s Leadership through 
Scholarships for Undergraduates from Developing Countries: Uniting Students in 
America (USA) Proposal” and on the role that scholarships for undergraduate study 
in America for needy students from developing countries might play in promoting 
the interests of both the United States and developing countries. 

I commend the Chairman and others involved for bringing forth this USA pro- 
posal. 

I believe that there is a broad consensus around the country that student mobility 
contributes greatly to fostering goodwill and better understandings between nations. 
Some have called this a form of educational diplomacy. To be effective it must occur 
both ways — i.e., more American students studying abroad and more international 
students studying in this country. 

As stated in the Report of the NASULGC Task Force on International Education, 
“The goodwill and strong personal ties to this nation built through generations of 
students coming to our colleges and universities from around the world are impor- 
tant underpinnings of U.S. foreign relations.” ^ Former Secretary of State Colin Pow- 
ell expressed it this way: “International students and scholars enrich our commu- 
nities with their academic abilities and cultural diversity and they return home 
with an increased understanding and often a lasting affection for the United States. 
I can think of no more valuable asset to our country than the friendship of future 
world leaders who have been educated here.” 

On several occasions, President Bush has expressed his commitment to student 
exchange programs. On November 13, 2001, President George W. Bush said: “We 
must . . . reaffirm our commitment to promote educational opportunities that en- 
able American students to study abroad, and to encourage international students to 
take part in our educational system.” 

According to the Open Doors 2007 Report of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation (HE), 223,534 American college students studied abroad in 2005-06.^ This 
represents less than 2 percent of the total enrollment in our colleges and univer- 
sities. There are a variety of reasons why many college students don’t study abroad. 


1 Report of the NASULGC Task Force on International Education, October 2004. 

2 Open Doors Report 2007, published by the Institute of International Education (HE). 
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but lack of finances is one of the major challenges.® That is why the Senator Paul 
Simon Study Abroad Foundation Act (H.R. 1469), that awaits action by the full Sen- 
ate, is so important. The implementation of the Simon Act, which follows the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission on the Abraham Lincoln Study Abroad Fellowship 
Program, will both increase the number of American college students studying 
abroad and increase the diversity of students studying abroad. Thus other countries 
will see and experience the diversity of the American people. Most of U.S. higher 
education considers the Simon Bill a top priority. 

The USA Program addresses the need to increase the number of international un- 
dergraduate students studying in the United States. The focus on needy students 
from developing countries is noteworthy because that is where, I believe, we have 
the greatest misunderstandings, i.e., between the American people and people from 
developing countries. 

The Simon Bill and the USA Program complement each other. The Simon Bill 
opens up study abroad opportunities for American students who may not otherwise 
be able to afford to study abroad. The USA Program will open up doors for needy 
students from developing countries who may not otherwise have an opportunity to 
obtain both an international experience and a college degree. The USA Program also 
serves a development purpose because many developing countries lack the capacity 
to accommodate all highly qualified students who seek a college degree. For exam- 
ple, in Sub-Saharan Africa, many universities are overenrolled, understaffed, and 
under-funded. In an attempt to meet some of the growing demand for higher edu- 
cation, education quality has been greatly diminished. 

Our colleges and universities are both committed to increasing the number of U.S. 
students studying abroad and to increasing the number of international students 
who study in their colleges or universities. The latter point is supported by the cur- 
rent Open Door’s data on international students. 

The Open Doors Report 2007 indicates that 582,984 international students en- 
rolled in U.S. colleges and universities in the 2006-07 academic year. According to 
the report, 40.1 percent of the students were enrolled in undergraduate programs 
and 45.7 percent were enrolled in graduate programs. The leading place of origin 
of international students in the U.S. was Asia with 344,495. The numbers of inter- 
national students from Latin American, Africa, the Middle East, Central America 
& Mexico were 64,579; 35,802; 22,321; and 19,743, respectively."^ 

To be effective, students who participate in the USA Program must return to their 
home country in order to spread goodwill and to pursue their careers with a better 
understanding of the United States. There is data that shows in past U.S. sponsored 
programs that targeted graduate students, a high percentage of students returned 
to home country. I, however, have been unable to find similar data for under- 
graduate students. 

There are some technical issues that will need to be addressed in the USA Pro- 
gram as proposed. I will point out two: 

(1) At most 4-year institutions, the single payment of $30,000 per student will 
not be sufficient to cover all of the expenses proposed, i.e. room and board, 
travel, books, pocket money, etc. This will mean that the institution will 
need to cover the balance of the cost. This will be a problem for some insti- 
tutions, including historically Black institutions and other small institu- 
tions. 

(2) It is not clear whether the proposed program includes attendance at either 
a 2-year or 4-year institution. On this issue, there are inconsistencies within 
the proposal that should be addressed. 

I would like to point out that development activities also support a better under- 
standing between the partner countries and also address a need within the devel- 
oping country. There is a great need among African countries, in particular, to have 
more persons trained at the graduate level. Many African universities have severe 
faculty shortages and in many cases have a need for more faculty educated at the 
doctoral level. You may wish to consider including some fellowships at the graduate 
level along with the undergraduate fellowships. 

In conclusion, student mobility has proven to be an excellent way in which to fos- 
ter goodwill and understandings between countries. The USA Program therefore 
should contribute to improving the image of the United States abroad and thereby 
improve our diplomacy abroad. As several studies have shown, our image around 


® Global Competence & National Needs: One Million Americans Studying Abroad, the final re- 
port of the Abraham Lincoln Study Abroad Fellowship Program, November 2005. 

"^Open Doors Report 2007, published by the Institute of International Education (HE). 
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the world is badly tarnished. International students who study in one of our colleges 
or universities will have an opportunity to meet and talk with American students 
and others from diverse backgrounds, to experience the diverse American culture, 
to learn about American democracy, to learn about American institutions, and to ob- 
tain a valuable undergraduate education that will be a strong asset in their life pur- 
suits. Many of these students are expected to become future leaders within their re- 
spective countries. They will bring with this new responsibility a better under- 
standing of the United States that should enhance their countries’ relationships 
with the United States. 

The USA Program is an important program and I wish for you success in moving 
this program forward. 

Thank you very much for giving me this opportunity to appear before these distin- 
guished subcommittees. 

Mr. Delahunt. Well, thank you so much, Dr. DeLauder. 

Let me note for the record that I am an enthusiastic supporter 
of the Simon Bill, and you are absolutely correct. That is the other 
half. My excitement to combine both of these efforts has no bound- 
aries because I really do have a profound belief that, with this ef- 
fort, we can do more, in terms of public diplomacy, and I love your 
term, “educational diplomacy.” I will plagiarize it in the future 
when I speak on this subject. 

Mr. DeLauder. I would say, Mr. Chairman, it is not my original 
idea, but it was included. 

Mr. Delahunt. Well, I will attribute it to you from now on, then. 
But thank you. 

Now, Ms. Ochako. 

STATEMENT OF MS. RACHEL C. OCHAKO, SCHOLAR, DAVIS 

UNITED WORLD COLLEGE SCHOLARS PROGRAM, MIDDLE- 

BURY COLLEGE 

Ms. Ochako. Good morning. It is an honor, indeed, to be before 
you, Mr. Chairman, and the rest of the esteemed members of 

Mr. Delahunt. Can you speak a little more into the mike? 

Ms. Ochako. Sorry. I was just saying it is an honor to be before 
you, Mr. Chairman and other members of the two subcommittees 
present here today and the audience, too. 

As you heard, my name is Rachel Ochako. I come from Kenya. 
In Kenya, I live in a very small town called Kilifi, a very beautiful 
town with a very warm, friendly community. In Kilifi, every day at 
noon, I am used to seeing a swarm of students running out of pri- 
mary school, running for their lV 2 -hour lunch break. This is never 
really the same case with high school students nor high school 
leavers. 

At home, I am used to seeing high school leavers sitting under 
the shade. It is a very hot town. DC is probably nothing close to 
it — it is on the coast — and, at this hour, you will find the girls who 
have left high school probably preparing lunch, and, for the boys, 
relaxing under the shade, you know, just passing time, waiting to 
see what happens the next day. 

This is the case for the common man in my town. I am part of 
the common man. We wait for 2 years to get into a university, and, 
for most cases, we probably cannot even pay for the public univer- 
sities because the costs are high. 

In Kenya, primary education is free, but once you go beyond pri- 
mary education, many people are stuck. You do not know what 
happens after that. This was my case. 
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I come from a family of four. My father died before I got to pri- 
mary school, and I had a mother and a younger brother. At the age 
of 13, my mother died, and I was left with myself and my brother. 

Since then, I have realized a different burden of death. There is 
death, where you feel the sorrow of losing someone you are closed 
to, and then there is the burden of death of supporting yourself 
after that. I had no means of supporting myself I had accommoda- 
tions from my relatives. However, the one difficulty was my edu- 
cation. 

Even as I am here right now, we are still struggling to support 
my brother’s education. There are well-wishers who come up once 
in a while, but he is still struggling. 

I am fortunate. I am here on a full scholarship at Middlebury 
College in Vermont. It is such situations that make you realize how 
important it is for such a proposal to be successful. I have been for- 
tunate. Doors have opened. Opportunities have opened up for me. 

Once I left high school, I applied to many scholarships I saw in 
newspapers. I applied to scholarships, international and local. I 
only heard back from one organization, which is the United World 
College that Dr. Geier works for. I got accepted to join a United 
World College in Singapore to study IB (International Bacca- 
laureate), which is a pre-university program, for 2 years. I accepted 
the offer very enthusiastically, even though I had no idea what the 
IB was, and I had no idea where Singapore existed on the map. I 
was not sure it was in Asia. I did not know. I got on the plane, 
“Where are you going to take me?” and I land there. 

The reason why I took this opportunity so willingly is because I 
knew, even without this, I am still going to be stuck. I have no way 
forward. 

The opportunity I had in UWC opened up greater doors for me. 
After my UWC education, I got the Davis Grant to attend the col- 
lege I am in right now in the U.S. This is how important such 
scholarships are. They open one door, and they keep on opening a 
door. It is somewhat a multiplier effect. 

Now, you might ask yourself, there is the benefit of education, 
but I have a greater benefit. I have received an international edu- 
cation. This is what is key. This is one benefit I treasure. It is 
priceless, and that is very sincere. 

You know, coming from a very rigid education in Kenya, where 
you are basically reiterating all that the teacher says back on your 
exam paper and all that you read in books, in the exact way it is 
written in the textbook, I have been able to sit in a classroom here 
in the U.S. where the discussion in the class is two ways, not one 
way. I am able to question a teacher’s comments without fear of 
prosecution effect, a bad effect, on my grades. 

This is what makes such an education priceless. If this proposal 
is supposed to make the leaders that are going back to the different 
developing countries, this is education that is an asset, to make the 
bright leaders that you are taking back. It is this coagulation of 
ideas that you get here. 

It is somewhat like a soup. When you are making a soup, you 
have to add salt, you have to add tomatoes, you have to add all of 
these vegetables. Then it makes a soup, a good soup. If it is just 
water, it is not soup. You have to put in all of the right things. 
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In the U.S., in Middlebury College, I am in class with people who 
are liberal, some conservative, and then there are all of the inter- 
national students with completely different viewpoints, but you 
agree to disagree. 

When you agree to disagree, you are creating ideas that are 
stronger, and this is what you are taking back. This is what such 
an education is going to take back to the developing countries. 

It is this broadened horizon and colleges’ open-mindedness, and 
this is what is most important to me while I am here. At 
Middlebury College, I am focused on studying African studies and 
economics. Before, I dreamt of studying medicine. This is a pres- 
tigious career back home. But now I understand, after taking an 
African politics class, I understand the politics of Africa in a way 
I had never seen before. My eyes have been opened to see tyranny 
in Africa, which is a sad story, something you want to see a change 
in. 

I am not saying I will get into politics, but I want to be an agent 
of change in that area, and, more so, I want to be an agent of 
change to create policies to protect children, especially orphaned 
children, for I know how much difficulty you can go through in 
such a situation. 

Just to respond to something Mr. Rohrabacher commented, there 
was an argument of you are bringing in the cream of the countries 
to the U.S., and they are staying here. I would strongly like to dis- 
agree with that. I think there are many international students here 
who feel the call to work with their countries. 

As I am talking right now, I have a roommate from Afghanistan 
who has returned to her country for the summer, for 3 weeks, to 
have her own project. Before I came to Middlebury College, I de- 
ferred a whole year, and I went back to Kenya to take — project in 
rural Kenya, not even in my own hometown, in a different tribal 
town, to take part in education, and I committed a whole year to 
that. 

This is what you are instilling in international students who will 
benefit from this proposal. I believe in this proposal, and I am sin- 
cerely grateful to Chairman Delahunt. It is inspiring to see the 
amount of commitment and effort you are putting into such a pro- 
posal. I believe in the future of this proposal, and, in this, I know 
there is peace and progress that is going to come out of such lead- 
ers instead of money- and power-minded leaders coming out of it. 

Just to conclude, I am going to add a comment made by Mr. 
Shelby Davis, the philanthropist who pays for most of my school 
fees in the U.S. A peer of mine asked him, “Why is it that you 
would spend this amount of money on a single student from a de- 
veloping country, yet you could as well use this money to build a 
billion schools in places like Africa or other developing countries?” 

And Mr. Davis stood back and told my friend, “Well, I would 
rather invest on this one student to receive an international edu- 
cation, not a local education. Let the student receive an inter- 
national education, and understand how important international 
understanding is, and they return back to their country and make 
a greater difference than being open to only a local education.” 

This is the benefit. This is how he sees the benefit, and he has 
seen it. That is why he is increasing his scholarships. There is no 
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reason why the U.S., as privileged as it is, should not open up its 
doors to offer such opportunities. 

I look forward to your questions, and I look forward to answering 
them. I am looking forward more to see the reality of his proposal 
out of paper and in action. Yes, I am very grateful for your time. 
[The prepared statement of Ms. Ochako follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ms. Rachel C. Ochako, Scholar, Davis United World 
College Scholars Program, Middlebury College 

I am truly grateful and honored to receive this opportunity to speak before this 
committee and more so to take part in a discussing a proposal that aims to improve 
America’s Global Reputation by providing undergraduate scholarships to deserving 
International students from developing Countries as explained by the ‘Uniting Stu- 
dents in America (USA)’proposal. 

My testimony today will be an explanation from a personal point of view on the 
greater benefit this venture will have on many intelligent youth who have limited 
opportunities to further their education for various reasons. These students could 
be orphaned, or reside in areas prone to detrimental diseases like malaria and ty- 
phoid hence most finances are spent on health care. Others shelter in refugee camps 
where an advanced education is rarely an option. However, it is also important to 
realize that not all students face such challenges which are often assumed to be om- 
nipresent in developing and third world countries. Even for the middle and upper 
class in many developing and third world countries, many still find the fees for an 
international student in the US to be unfeasible even with years of monthly wages 
saved. This is the reality. 

I do not live in extreme poverty, nor am I homeless, nor am I from a natural ca- 
lamity prone area. However, I am still similar to the people facing these challenges 
for we are all looking for options to further our education. I have a full comprehen- 
sion of what a barrier my education would have faced if it were not for immense 
scholarships I have received. 

Even though it is undeniable that this huge federal expenditure on International 
Students being advocated in the ‘Uniting Students in America’ proposal will have 
a powerful positive outcome on the global reputation of the USA, I strongly believe 
that in a similar manner it is undeniable that the benefits for these youth, their 
families and their countries of origin are copious. The United States is immensely 
privileged, with high standards of education, and with resources that surpass those 
of many developing and third world countries. You have the means to act to make 
many student live through my experience, in which I have seen and am still seeing 
the benefits to my life. It is undisputable that this proposal will be of greater good 
than harm to those who will receive this sponsorship to attend undergraduate stud- 
ies in the US. 

In my testimony, I will offer unshaken support for the ‘Uniting Students in Amer- 
ica’ proposal through my personal experience. It is said that experience is the best 
teacher; I therefore hope my experience will hold an upper hand in this discussion. 

For many students in Kenya, just as me, life has innumerable hurdles making life 
a daily struggle. Education, as essential as it is, remains the greatest hurdle, for 
its costs are enormous. 

I am a student who has gone through most of my education on scholarship. I have 
grown up in a family of three, my mother, myself and my brother. This is not a 
special case, as single parenting is common all over the world regardless of the eco- 
nomic strength or weakness of the particular country. My mother passed away be- 
fore I got to thirteen years of age. Since then I have lived with three different 
^ardians, and I am fortunate in comparison to the hundreds of orphaned children 
left homeless. I have also been more fortunate to have received sponsorship for my 
education through a government bursary which was not sufficient to cover the full 
costs but the bursaryi still lightened the burden. In Kenya many needy children 
still miss out on this opportunity for reasons like corruption or insufficient avail- 
ability of these funds. 

I have grown up to see the loss in death. Death not only brings sorrow but also 
a struggle to not only succeed but try to survive, especially when it is the death 
of a sole provider of a family. My brother and I have been unendingly dependent 
on outside sources of finances for our education after my mother’s death. It is hard 


1 A government scholarship granted to students in need. In Kenya it is based on your constitu- 
ency and school. Some constituencies get higher bursaries handed out than others. 
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to live under someone else’s care other than your parents. It is even harder to hope 
that finances will come through that will allow the completion of education so as 
to make the most of life. 

International understanding and the benefits 

When I completed my high school, I dreamt of becoming a pediatrician. While 
growing up, studying medicine was considered to be a prestigious career. After high 
school, I was selected by the Kenya National UWC committee to attend the United 
World College of South East Asia (Singapore) on a full scholarship. Here I studied 
the IB (International Baccalaureate). This is when my dream began to detour. I 
began to realize the difference between the commonly labeled “successful careers” 
and careers that yield success, careers that change lives. While in Singapore, I was 
exposed to a diverse international body and a community that strongly encourages 
positive involvement in both the local and international community. My eyes were 
opened to see the power found in the youth, to create positive change. It was this 
attitude that encouraged me to take a year off before joining Middlebury College in 
the US and take part in a project in western Kenya (Kiritu). This is the benefit of 
an education that allows international understanding. I will not claim to see no 
value in studying medicine, as these are the people who we are consistently depend- 
ant upon for health care. However, I will claim to have a better understanding now 
on what career I would like to see myself involved in a career that is self-satisfying 
but also yields satisfaction to others, without societal influence especially in terms 
of the prestige. 

It was while I was in Singapore that I realized the societal differences between 
Africa and Asia, especially economically and culturally. I also realized that poverty 
is not a problem that is common only to Africa, but also exists in other parts of the 
world. This I grasped when I left my country and ventured into a different world. 
If we can all use products from different parts of the world through international 
trade, there is not reason why we should not understand the cultures and economics 
of these “other” countries. 

Receiving a ‘less rigid’ education and the benefits. 

I am currently attending Middlebury College as a rising sophomore. I am a recipi- 
ent of on a scholarship most of which is a from a Davis Grant award of 40,000 US 
Dollars. If I was asked to return to University in Kenya, I would accept, but with 
a slight resentment. Why? As demanding as my college experience has been so far, 
I have thoroughly felt academically enriched. I have exceedingly enjoyed learning 
in classrooms where the discussions lack boundaries. I treasure sitting in seminar 
room where my very knowledgeable professor discusses the political issues of my 
home country in a manner very unfamiliar to me. I have been in classes where eco- 
nomic policies are debated and we, the students, are not penalized for disagreeing 
with the professor. 

It is this aspect of education which I have attained outside my country that brings 
out the beauty, worth and true purpose of education: it is meant to be a coagulation 
of ideas originating from multiple directions regardless of whether these ideas are 
in agreement or disagreement. In this age when the rest of the world is aware of 
the high poverty levels in many third world and developing countries, there are 
communities, international organizations and countries working to improve this sit- 
uation. One answer is in provision of education, but a better answer is in provision 
of an all-round education. If the youth who are always referred to as ‘the leaders 
of tomorrow’ are educated through systems that do not permit them to question soci- 
ety, then how will these leaders gain the courage to resist conformity and negative 
influence? It is such an education that begins to build the skills in the future lead- 
ers — not necessarily executive leadership in terms of presidency, but also at local 
levels. For example a local primary school headmaster can question corporal punish- 
ment for school children and instead opt for more humane methods of punishment. 
Such a line of thought is not encouraged to the meiximum in rigid education sys- 
tems. Education through an international system will therefore create broader per- 
spectives for students. This is essential as it will enrich their leadership qualities. 
Such a program will succeed in creating leaders who will not act in complete dis- 
regard of foreign techniques and ideas, nor persistently attempt to conform to soci- 
etal expectations. This can be achieved through an international education, and 
more so through a liberal arts education. 

I am African. I can therefore only speak of a place I have had experience with: 
Kenya. In my hometown we need youth who are able to question the ways of soci- 
ety. Questioning normality stimulates progress. I live in a country where corruption 
is incessantly crippling many livelihoods. If education does not entirely encourage 
and permit the new generation of leaders to create better policies that will curb cor- 
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ruption, then it is not a successful education system. Such openness is very limited, 
especially in the local schools in Kenya, which educate most Kenyan students. Hav- 
ing exposure to an American college would definitely change such occurrences, and 
provide not only an ability to reiterate knowledge taught in class and read in books, 
but also to think critically about knowledge received. 

From a personal point of view, I realize now that my previous silence was among 
many other silent voices in my country and other countries like mine. We are silent 
because of fear or we are ignorant of the unfolding of events. We need to speak up 
for I believe that being granted an opportunity to experience an international sys- 
tem of education in the US can be a major step to achieve positive change among 
the youth in developing countries. 

Education and long term effects (Opportunities) 

In Kenya, we often say “Elimu ni kifungu ya maisha." This is a Kiswahili saying 
that translates to ‘education is the key to life’. I strongly concur. Especially for the 
needy students, education is the only way break them out of this cycle of poverty. 
Education is the key that opens the door for opportunities. If the US government 
agrees to sponsor students from developing countries, this will be an investment 
that will have a great result the recipients of this scholarship in the long term. 
Through their education, they will own the keys that open the doors of skilled job 
opportunities. I have more peace in my heart for I know I will be employed in my 
area of academic specialization. 

In conclusion, I can only agree with what Franklin Roosevelt, one of this country’s 
most loved presidents, once stated: 

“The school is the last expenditure upon which America should be willing to 
economize.” 

Education is more than a necessity; an appropriate all-round education is more 
than a privilege. This is one commitment that the US government need not debate 
about. The benefits are enormous, not only to the image of the US but in a greater 
scale to the recipients of these scholarships and to their countries who will receive 
the benefit of their education. This is not an expenditure that should be economized, 
but instead maximized. However many, the US government will have given enabled 
the eyes of these students observe their countries and the world through different 
lenses be it culturally, socially, physically, religiously and economically among other 
differences. 

I want to see the US become part of the penetrating arms that are stretched out 
in provision of an opportunity to students from other developing countries to have 
an invaluable experience. If Mr. Shelby Davis, who has already offered scholarships 
to over two hundred international students just last year, has seen the benefits and 
is still opening up more scholarships, why should the US, which is one of the richest 
countries, deny itself such an opportunity to create positive change? 

I am still receiving education nine years after my mother’s death through finan- 
cial support of well wishers, but mostly through scholarships. I am not doubtful of 
future employment opportunities because my degree and further studies will allow 
me employment in vast sectors of the economy. I know I can become involved in 
various activities back at home and influence some positive changes because I have 
tasted vast worlds and therefore have a better judgment. I love and I am immensely 
proud of my home and my country, which is why I would be passionate to be one 
of those who make a difference. This is the benefit to me and to my community and 
country. This is why I believe in this proposal in discussion today — because I have 
seen the benefits. 

Thank you so much for taking your time to read through this written testimony. 
I look forward to hearing any questions, comments or any further discussion. More 
than this, I look forward to seeing this proposal become a reality. 

Mr. Delahunt. Well, thank you, and we are very grateful for 
your very powerful testimony. You are right, Ms. Ochako. It is 
about international understanding. That is what educational diplo- 
macy is about. 

Mr. Clay, please. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. PHILIP O. CLAY, DIRECTOR, INTER- 
NATIONAL ADMISSIONS AND SERVICES, UNIVERSITY OF 

TEXAS-PAN AMERICAN 

Mr. Clay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and distinguished sub- 
committee members, for the opportunity to address you this morn- 
ing. 

This type of program, we feel, will be a tremendous asset to our 
universities, as we have this interchange between American stu- 
dents and our foreign colleagues, our international students who 
are coming in. Yes, we have this on a basis right now, but the ma- 
jority of students that are coming in are from upper-class or upper- 
middle-class families, not the low-economic, needy students who 
would never have such an opportunity as this to come to the 
United States. 

We look forward to having this participation with the govern- 
ment in seeing that these kinds of students can come in and inter- 
act with our American students to bring this knowledge, this expe- 
rience-based opportunity, to learn not only of the upper-class stu- 
dents that have come in with plenty of money but also to know the 
typical student from another country who struggles, like many of 
our students do, to pay their bills, whose family struggles to meet 
their needs, who can come in, have an American education, and 
interact with our students. 

It is part of the educational experience of our students that is 
necessary, to be able to interact on that level. It is also through 
this opportunity of knowing our students, the American students, 
that these students have access to learn of our strongest asset in 
our country, the American student. 

As they interact with our students, they learn not the govern- 
mental face of America, but they learn what the typical American 
is like, and it is this image that they carry back to their country, 
not the image of the government but the image of the typical 
American. I feel that that is why this program is so important for 
us, as a country. 

One of the things I wanted to address is that the majority of 
American universities have in place an infrastructure necessary for 
these types of programs. We already have international students 
coming in. We are set up to do immigration advising. We are set 
up to do housing. We are set up for all of the essentials that this 
program will provide. We can meet those needs of these inter- 
national students that will be coming in under these programs. 

There are some additional things that would be required that 
would be a minimum of cost to the institution itself. The infrastruc- 
ture is already in place. 

One item that we do see with this program that would need to 
be addressed would be the item of these students returning to their 
home country. Under the current visa types that they have, at this 
moment, the F-1 or J-1 visas, a large majority of the students 
come into the United States, get their 4-year degree, and then they 
immediately file for an H-IB or a TN visa, which allows them to 
stay inside the United States, a working visa. 

So many of these students do not return to their home countries, 
and that would be one weakness of this program because the pro- 
gram is to train them here to get their degree and send them back 
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as advocates to their home countries. If they stay here, that pur- 
pose is defeated. 

So one of the issues that would have to be addressed, either a 
new type of visa or a new category of visa or some new type of an- 
notation on the F-1 or the J-1 visa that would mandate that they 
return to their home country, if they participate in this program. 
The current F-1 visa and the current J-1 visa allow for exceptions, 
allow for waivers, but this type of program needs to have some type 
of visa that would mandate, compel them to return to their home 
countries, if it is to be a success. 

Another weakness perhaps that would deal with this program 
would be how to determine economic necessity. I understand it 
would not be the role of the institutions themselves that are cur- 
rently involved in a similar type of program, which is the Texas 
Border County program, where we assess the economic need of 
Mexican nationals who are coming here to study. 

One of the problems we have come across, not only our institu- 
tion but as a State, is how do we determine economic necessity? 
How do we determine the financial need of these students? We 
have come across many times where these students are aware that 
the program is based on economic necessity, so accounts are hid- 
den, and there is no way for us to know. There is manipulation, 
there is fraud, and there is no way to determine exactly, from our 
institutional point of view. How can we determine exactly what 
their true financial need is? 

I understand that perhaps this would be on the part of the De- 
partment of State that would be doing this, but there would still 
be that same issue: How do you prevent fraud? 

Many students, if they can save thousands of dollars, their fami- 
lies are going to do everything possible so they can qualify for this 
program. It is typical to think that way. It is very common to think 
that way. 

I think it is necessary that the committee evaluate this, not only 
the visas but also how to determine the economic necessity of a 
family. 

I am giving you the nuts and bolts. My colleagues here have 
given you an overview of all of the good, positive things. I work in 
the office, day to day, the immigration admission stiles. 

One of the other things that would need to be addressed would 
be exactly the process through which this program would go and 
the application process. 

Currently, as it is set up, the student would apply for admission 
to the university, the university, once it accepts a student, the stu- 
dent would go back to the program and say, “I have been approved 
for admission.” Depending on the amount of time that it would 
take, this could cause delay in the admissions process, and it could 
cause denial of visas because it is not done in a timely manner. 

So I would like for the committee, if possible, just to look at the 
timelines that it would take and perhaps encourage these students, 
if the program goes forward, that they need to apply early to these 
universities. They need to apply early in the process to this pro- 
gram in order to that everything can be done in a timely manner 
and that the visa be approved. 
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As I said, our university, like most universities, I think, would 
be very much in favor of a program like this. We value the inter- 
action of our students. We value our campus being international- 
ized by these students. 

If you have any questions, I would be happy to answer your 
questions. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Clay follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mr. Philip O. Clay, Director, International 
Admissions and Services, University of Texas-Pan American 

introduction 

Thank you, Mr. Chairmen and distinguished sub-committee members for the op- 
portunity to address these committees today. My name is Philip Clay, and I am 
privileged to serve as the Director of the Office of International Admissions and 
Services at the University of Texas-Pan American in Edinburg, Texas. The Univer- 
sity of Texas-Pan American is the 10th largest university in the state of Texas and 
the fifth largest in the University of Texas System. We are a university with an en- 
rollment of almost 17,500 students. We are second in the nation in the number of 
bachelor’s degrees awarded to Hispanics, fourth in the number of master’s degrees 
awarded to Hispanics, and seventy-seventh in the number of doctoral degrees 
awarded to Hispanics. We currently enroll 1000 international students from 47 dif- 
ferent counties. Being a university only 17 miles from the Texas-Mexico border, sev- 
enty-five percent of our international student population is made up of Mexican Na- 
tionals. 

I come before you today to express appreciation to the members of the committees 
for considering the USA Scholarship Program. This type of program will give our 
university and other institutions the opportunity to partner in this experience with 
government agencies. As we know, the United States has one of the world’s largest 
and finest university systems with outstanding programs in virtually all fields. U.S. 
degrees are recognized throughout the world for their excellence. 

The potential of this program is huge, particularly in its value of dispelling nega- 
tive attitudes towards the United States that currently exist in some regions of the 
world. Through a cooperative effort, such as the USA Scholarship Program, we, as 
Americans, can reduce the negative opinions and harsh criticisms of American poli- 
cies and leadership that have increased in foreign countries in recent years. 

During my 20 years of working in international education, I have seen personally 
how international education changes the lives of those students who have had the 
opportunity to come to the U.S. to study. Not only do foreign students coming to 
America gain new language skills and knowledge about the American culture but 
also they obtain a better understanding and appreciation of our values. It is through 
their chance to study in America that they have the opportunity to come to know 
our strongest asset — the American people. 

In building relationships with Americans, foreign students are exposed to the val- 
ues, beliefs, and pride which characterizes and shapes our country. Looking at 
America through the lens of personal experience, these students return to their 
home countries, not as adversaries, but as advocates for America. It is through their 
testimony and their advocacy that the image of America changes, for they speak 
with an integrity that no American could possibly possess — the integrity of “one of 
their own.” 

This morning, I would like to address several items which are relevant to the “Re- 
storing America’s Leadership Through Scholarships for Undergraduates from devel- 
oping Countries: The Uniting Students in America (USA) Proposal.” 

The first item is that that many American institutions of higher learning are 
ready and eager to participate in this joint effort with the government agencies indi- 
cated. Most universities already have well-established international offices which 
not only help in the immigration advisement part of the student’s stay but who are 
also set up to assist the student in housing, transportation, medical insurance, cul- 
tural orientation, banking services, and other practicalities of everyday life. In our 
university, our international office is the first face of America with which the foreign 
student comes in contact. In this initial contact, an impression will be made that 
will influence to some extent all succeeding impressions of our country. Our staff 
is trained to help foreign students navigate through all the international admission 
processes to the point where they have successfully been admitted. 

Once admitted, the school immigration documents (1-20 or DS-2019) are issued, 
which are part of the necessary requirements for students to apply for a visa at the 
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U.S. consulate in their country and a pre-arrival packet of information explaining 
the visa application process. Upon arrival at our university, community volunteers 
are available to provide airport pickup services, if the student so desires. This is 
the second face of America that the student sees — the “typical American.” 

Upon arrival at the university, our international office provides an International 
Student Orientation, which covers many aspects of the student’s new stage of life 
in the U.S. This orientation covers immigration, cultural, and practical matters. The 
international office also has student activities planned throughout the course of the 
semester which permit the foreign student to interact not only with other inter- 
national students but also with his/her American counterparts. In the past, our 
international office has also had a Host Family Program in which American families 
volunteer to spend time with an international student during weekends and on holi- 
days. 

Our university, as well as all institutions which enroll international students, are 
authorized by the Department of Homeland Security and the Department of State 
to enroll such students and are required to monitor them through SEVIS (the Stu- 
dent and Exchange Visitor Information System). As stated before, American institu- 
tions of higher learning already have in place programs and processes in place that 
will enable them to be an active participant in the USA Scholarship Program. 

The second item for discussion deals with the area of visa qualifications for inter- 
national students who will participate in the USA Scholarship Program. Under cur- 
rent regulations, visa applicants have a responsibility to prove they are going to re- 
turn to their home country after their time of study in the U.S. Immigration law 
requires consular officers to view every visa applicant as an intending immigrant 
until the applicant proves otherwise. Section 214(b) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act states: Every alien shall be presumed to be an immigrant until he estab- 
lishes to the satisfaction of the consular officer, at the time of application for admis- 
sion, that he is entitled to a nonimmigrant status . . . 

The primary reason that most international students are denied a student visa 
is the inability to meet the requirement that “the prospective visitor or student pos- 
sess a residence abroad he/she has no intention of abandoning.” The consular office 
looks for evidence of “strong ties” to their home country, which would compel them 
to leave the U.S. at the end of the temporary stay and return home. “Ties” are de- 
fined as family, possessions, and opportunities which would compel one to return 
to his/her home country. Family, in and of itself, is not seen as a sufficiently “strong 
tie” that would compel students to return to their home country. 

Seeing that the target recipients of the Uniting Students in America Proposal are 
“needy international students from developing countries,” there exists the problem 
of how these students would be able to demonstrate such ties and therefore qualify 
for a non-immigrant visa. The “strong ties” for such students might not exist. 

One possible solution is the creation of a separate visa category that would man- 
date that the student leave the U.S. upon completion of study. This would enable 
the student to overcome the INA 214 (b) hurdle. 

Another common issue that occurs, after having obtained obtain a student visa 
and enrolling in a U.S. university, is that a large percentage of international stu- 
dents do not return home after their completion of studies. Instead, many opt to file 
for an employment-based visa such as the H-IB or TN visa. The option of doing 
this would undermine the purpose of the USA Scholarship Program. 

In order to circumvent this issue, if a new visa category was created that would 
prohibit the student from remaining in the U.S., it could also include a provision 
that would prohibit the student from applying for a change of status upon obtaining 
a degree. A second option would be to require a minimum home country require- 
ment, similar to that of some of the Exchange Visitor visas, but without the option 
of requesting a waiver of this condition. 

Both of these options would eliminate the possibility of the student remaining in 
the U.S. once they have completed their degree. In order to succeed in its purpose, 
the USA Scholarship Program must assure that it includes a provision to compel 
students to return to their country of origin. 

The third area that I would like to discuss is that of our experience with a similar 
“needs-based” program that is currently offered by the State of Texas. The “Border 
County Program” was a program created with the purpose of encouraging students 
from Mexico with “limited financial resources” to enroll in certain Texas public insti- 
tutions of higher education (Texas Administrative Code Chapter 21. Subchapter BB). 
A student is eligible, if he/she: (1) is a citizen of Mexico, (2) meets the admissions 
requirements and any restrictive enrollment criteria of the institution in which he/ 
she enrolls, (3) enrolls on a full-time basis, unless fewer hours are needed for grad- 
uation, and (4) shows financial need after the financial resources of the foreign stu- 
dent and the student’s family are considered in keeping with Board guidelines. If 
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a student meets these requirements and qualifies, he or she is eligible to pay tuition 
rates as a resident of the State of Texas, instead of non-resident tuition rates, that 
an international student would be subject to paying. 

Our university currently has 340 students participating in the Border County Pro- 
gram. In order to qualify, students submit an application along with documents giv- 
ing a complete picture of their financial situation. Such documents include, but are 
not limited to, tax documents, pay stubs, bank statements, saving account state- 
ments, and copies of monthly bills. A review of all documentation is conducted by 
our office to determine if the family has indeed demonstrated “financial need.” If 
a family is unable to establish financial need, it does not qualify and must pay tui- 
tion at a non-resident rate. If a family is able to establish that there is financial 
need, the family will qualify for the program. 

The greatest difficulty for our office is determining the veracity and completeness 
of the financial documents submitted with the application. Since families are aware 
that the program is based on financial need, it has been discovered that some fami- 
lies do not document their complete income or do not disclose all of their bank ac- 
counts. This is an area of difficulty that the Uniting Students in America Program 
also may encounter. 

In order to be successful, I feel that the Uniting Students in America Program 
must have in place a sound process that will enable the selection committee to de- 
termine “financial need” while at the same time eliminating fraud. 

The fourth item that would need to be addressed is the amount of additional time 
that would need to be allocated for the granting of the USA scholarship to eligible 
students who have been admitted to partner institutions. This additional time could 
create a significant delay that may conflict with university deadlines for issuing im- 
migration documents. It would also create an additional workload for admissions 
processes in partner institutions since a large number of candidates may apply and 
be accepted but then not receive the scholarship. It should be noted that candidates 
for the USA scholarship should be encouraged to begin the application process well 
in advance of the institution’s application deadlines. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, I want to once again express that we see programs of this nature 
as an investment not only in changing the world’s perspective of America, but also 
an investment in the security of our country as American-educated students assume 
roles of leadership in their countries. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and the other Members of this distinguished 
Subcommittee for the chance to appear before you today. I would be happy to an- 
swer any questions you have. 

Mr. Delahunt. Well, thank you, Mr. Clay, and the issues you 
raise are very valid, and we will welcome your continuing input in 
helping us address them because, as you suggest, the devil is in the 
details. 

This is going to require work, and it is going to require a con- 
tinuing collaborative effort between these committees. In fact, it is 
going to be the Education Committee that will take the lead role, 
in terms of the development of this program. But thank you for 
raising those issues. 

Mr. North? 

STATEMENT OF MR. DAVID S. NORTH, FELLOW, CENTER FOR 
IMMIGRATION STUDIES 

Mr. North. Mr. Chairman and members of the committees here 
assembled, thank you for inviting me. For those behind me, please 
excuse my back, but this is dictated by the architecture of these 
hearing rooms. 

My testimony comes in two parts: First, some comments on the 
proposed student import program and, secondly, some data on how 
strongly the U.S. currently supports international students, par- 
ticularly at the graduate level, and how one academic institution 
that has already been mentioned, HE, falsely, I think, reports that 
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foreign students bring $14.5 billion to the United States as kind of 
a balance-of-payments thing, and I think that is just totally wrong, 
and I will tell you why. 

As one who has been looking at immigration policy for 47 years 
since I came to this town as a very junior appointee of the Kennedy 
administration, lo these many years ago, let me comment on the 
proposed program. 

First of all, as my colleague to my immediate right said, there 
should be a much tighter, more comprehensive policy about how to 
assure that the foreign students, once they have seen America and 
all of its glories, do, in fact, return home and, preferably, stay 
there. No existing visa category, again, as Mr. Clay has suggested, 
and there are lots of them, will meet the needs of this program. 

What is needed is a binding contract written into the legislation 
that is signed between the incoming student and the U.S. Govern- 
ment that the funded student will not apply for any kind of immi- 
grant or nonimmigrant visa to the United States for a period of, 
say, 3 or 4 years. This includes a visa to marry a U.S. citizen. 

The point of this program that you have in mind is that one-time 
students will become overseas friends of the U.S., not just another 
segment of the foreign -born population here. 

Further — nobody has mentioned this — at the end of 4 years of 
comprehensive institutional support in the United States, the stu- 
dent is expected to return to his or her place of birth, probably in 
a Third World country, and start his or her adult life. That would 
be a shock for many of them. Maybe there should be a small re- 
entry allowance for them, say, $1,000, to be paid to them in their 
nation’s currency, not in dollars, by the local U.S. Embassy or con- 
sulate, after they have arrived back in their home country. This is 
to be financed out of the universities’ $30,000-a-year grant. 

Meanwhile, here in the United States, for the last couple of dec- 
ades, we have been told by the Institute for International Edu- 
cation that foreign-born students contribute $14.5 billion annually 
to the U.S. economy. This is carefully cultivated nonsense. 

There are huge subsidies that come to foreign students, not that 
any one of them gets a whole a lot of money themselves, but, en 
masse, there are huge, hidden subsidies that help these students 
from programs other than those designed to specifically help for- 
eign students, for instance, the massive research grants that come 
from NIH and various other government agencies. 

This is how most of the graduate students are funded, not by a 
direct State Department grant but because they have been hired to 
do research by a department, their department, and that depart- 
ment gets subsidies from the U.S. Government, and nobody in- 
volved, including most of the students, are aware of that. 

So one of the problems with the lEE’s math on this point is that 
they totally ignore these subsidies. 

Secondly, the Institute uses highly flawed methodology to get its 
multimillion-dollar, balance-of-payments estimate, as I described at 
some length in the backgrounder published by the Center for Immi- 
gration Studies here in Washington. 

The key question is. What percentage of the funds used to pay 
for foreign students come from U.S. sources? Does the lEE ask the 
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foreign students? No. Does lEE seek financial data from the uni- 
versities? No. 

What it does is it asks its constituents, the Eoreign Service ad- 
visers, to estimate the source of their tuition and living expenses. 
These are estimates. They are based on no statistics at all. 

While some of my best friends are precinct captains, and some 
of yours may be, too, I would not conduct a study of the govern- 
ment of the City of Chicago, for instance, by talking only to Mayor 
Daley’s precinct captains, but that is exactly what lEE has done. 
They do not look at financial data. They go to their precinct cap- 
tains, in this case, the foreign student advisers. 

Thirdly, there are far better reports on this subject, such as the 
annual survey of people getting doctorates in this country, and it 
is supported by six major Eederal agencies and conducted by the 
highly respected National Opinion Research Center in Chicago, 
with which I have no ties. 

Well, the lEE reports that money from overseas is the main 
source of financial support for 55 percent of the foreign doctoral 
students, the National Opinion Research Center’s publication, the 
Summary Report, places that figure at 5.3 percent. When you ask 
the people who are handling the money, “Where did it come from?” 
you get a very different answer than when you ask the foreign stu- 
dent advisers. 

While, in many years, only about half of the foreign student ad- 
visers participate in the financial aspects of the lEE’s annual sur- 
vey, a low turnout at the polls, if you will, the participation of the 
new Ph.D.s, in the Summary Report, is close to 100 percent. I gath- 
ered from my own research for the Sloan Eoundation that you do 
not get that long-sought Ph.D. degree until you complete the sur- 
vey, which helps supply good data on that point. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your invitation. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. North follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mr. David S. North, Fellow, Center for Immigration 

Studies 

My testimony today deals with one key, but narrow, part of this dialo^e: to wit, 
who currently pays for the education, particularly, the graduate education, of for- 
eign students now studying in the U.S.? We need a better understanding of where 
we are now before we start to change things. 

Stepping back a moment from this dollars-and-cents discussion, one could make 
a totally non-economic argument for the importation of at least some students from 
overseas. For several decades in the last century many foreign leaders, particularly 
from the former colonies, had been educated in America, and were friendly to the 
U.S. That was and is a purely good thing. 

Further, at the university level, it is helpful to U.S. students to have non-U.S. 
students in their classes — particularly in the fields of the arts, the humanities, and 
the social sciences. It makes for a more cosmopolitan experience for the Americans 
involved.^ Unfortunately, most foreign students, particularly at the graduate level, 
are studying science, mathematics, and engineering, fields where the students’ over- 
seas backgrounds are of lesser value. 

But, foreign students, like soy beans grown in Iowa and exported to China, as a 
plus for the American balance of payments? Although the Institute for International 


was a graduate student, once upon a time, in political science. Unfortunately, I missed 
most of the cultural stimulation noted above. As a Fulbright and the only American in a small 
graduate program at Victoria University College in Wellington, New Zealand, I had an Amer- 
ican education, an experience as a sacrificial candidate for my party for a seat in the New Jersey 
state legislature, and some time with an assertive American advertising agency — capitalism was 
then pretty passive in New Zealand — so I was the exotic presence. 
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Education (HE), a New York-based advocacy organization, has been pressing this 
point, but the facts suggest otherwise. 

It has been argued for years by advocates that foreign students contribute to 
America’s balance of payments because of money they bring with them from abroad. 
A careful analysis shows that such arguments have three fundamental flaws: 1. the 
calculations ignore the massive, partially-hidden subsidies to higher education com- 
ing from American teix dollars and endowment funds; 2. the calculations supporting 
the balance-of-funds argument use highly questionable data-collection techniques; 
and 3. other, stronger studies show that foreign students are heavily reliant on U.S. 
funds to support their graduate educations. 

But before we tackle these issues, a few facts about foreign or international stu- 
dents (the terms will be used interchangeably) in the U.S. 

First, there are a lot of them. Open Doors 2007, the most recent of IIE’s annual 
reports on the subject, reports that there were 582,984 of them in the 2006-2007 
academic year, or 3.9% of the universities’ total enrollment. Further, their numbers, 
after a mild post-9/11 dip, keep rising. 

Second, most of them are graduate, not undergraduate students; most are here 
to secure academic credentials that will help them find jobs, either in the U.S. or 
elsewhere. Thirdly, the big majority of them are from Asia, with the largest single 
groups, again according to Open Doors 2007,^ coming from India, 83,833, and China 
(including Hong Kong), 75,445. 

Finally, most graduate students (both domestic and foreign) are both workers and 
students; they are usually employed on campus, at least during the school year. The 
lucky ones are hired to do research for their professors, often on subjects useful to 
their own dissertations; less lucky ones teach underclassmen or perform other 
chores around the campus; members of a small third group have the mixed bless- 
ings of a fellowship, which provides money for living expenses without requiring 
work; this arrangement, however, does not bring the student into the close touch 
with his or her professor that goes with a job as a research assistant. 

Graduate students, as a group, play an important role in the academic labor force, 
particularly of the larger universities. Without them, and their often ill-paid work, 
much academic activity would slow considerably. 

One of the principal impacts of the large numbers of foreign graduate students, 
I concluded after an extensive study for the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, was that 
they had made a profound impact on the labor market of America’s graduate 
schools, loosening it and thus tending, indirectly, to undermine a motive for the re- 
cruitment of American women and minorities by these graduate schools. Further, 
their presence resulted in the lowering of the wages for everyone enrolled in them, 
and in science and engineering generally.^ America’s academic Establishment does 
not agree. 

Let’s return to the economic arguments. 

“International students contributed $14.5 billion to the U.S. economy in 2006/ 
2007.” 4 

That’s the IIE claim. It is a balance-of-payments argument that is annually re- 
ported by — and never examined by — the media. It is an argument totally without 
merit. 

First, as most people with the slightest exposure to the finances of higher edu- 
cation know, there is a huge factor in this equation, the partially hidden subsidies 
from tax payers, at state schools, and from endowments at private ones. These sub- 
sidies are overwhelmingly from U.S. sources, and are completely excluded from IIE’s 
statistics. 

Secondly, The Institute uses, and knowingly uses, highly flawed methodology to 
get its multi-billion dollar balance of payments estimate, as I describe at some 
length in the attached backgrounder published by the Washington’s Center for Im- 
migration Studies. The key question is what percentage of the funds used to pay 
for foreign students comes from U.S. sources. 

Does the IIE ask the foreign students? No. Does IIE seek financial data from the 
universities? No. 

What it does is it asks its constituents — the foreign student advisers — to estimate 
the source of their tuition and living expenses. While some of my best friends are 
precinct captains I would not conduct a study of say, Chicago’s government, by col- 


^Bhandari, R and Chow, P (2007). Open Doors 2007: Report on International Educational Ex- 
change, New York, Institute of International Education, p. 36. 

^North, D, 1995 Soothing The Establishment; The Impact of Foreign-Born Seientists and Engi- 
neers on America, Lanham, Maryland, University Press of America. 

^ Open Doors 2007, op cit. p 14. 
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lecting all my data from Mayor Daley’s precinct captains — but that is what the HE 
does to get its key estimates — it goes to its foreign student advisers. 

Thirdly, there are far better reports on this subject, such as the annual survey 
of people getting doctorates in this country. It is supported by six major federal 
agencies and conducted by the highly respected National Opinion Research Center 
in Chicago — an organization with which I have no ties. While the HE reports that 
their own resources (i.e. money from overseas) is the main source of financial sup- 
port for 56% of the foreign doctoral students, the National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter’s publication, the Summary Report places that figure at 5.3% — a remarkable dif- 
ference.® 

The really significant number in the Summary Report is this: when PhD can- 
didates on temporary visas (E-1 and J-1) are asked to name the primary source 
of their financial support, 90% of them say American sources. Ninety percent. 

And while in many years only about half of the foreign student advisers partici- 
pate in the financial aspects of HE’s annual surveys, the participation of the new 
PhDs in the Summary Report is close to 100% — I gather, from my own research, 
that you don’t get that long-sought PhD degree until you complete the survey. 

I conducted my own study of the budgets of foreign born doctoral students in 
science and engineering for the Alfred P. Sloan foundation and my findings were 
quite similar to those of the Summary Report. I have also, for several years, been 
running a program at the University of Maryland to help graduate students with 
their income tax filings, and encounter only relatively minor infusions of overseas 
moneys in the foreign students’ finances. 

I might add that the bill before you deals with supporting overseas undergradu- 
ates with American scholarships. My sense — which does not disagree with HE’s 
statements on this point — is that the degree of American support for foreign under- 
graduates attending US institutions is far lower than it is for graduate students — 
which is my area of expertise. 

But before creating a major program to spend more U.S. money on foreign stu- 
dents — which is the subject of this hearing — we, as a nation, ought to consider how 
much we are already supporting the foreign students outside any federal program 
specifically created for that purpose. 

A more comprehensive, statistics- and footnote-filled essay of mine on this subject, 
published by the Center for Immigration Studies in Washington, entitled “Who 
Pays: Foreign Students Do Not Help with the Balance of Payments,” is attached to 
my testimony. It is also available on-line at <www.cis.org/publications>. 

Mr. Delahunt. Thank you, Mr. North. Dr. Geier? 

Let me note, too, that we have been joined by the distinguished 
gentleman from Delaware, Mr. Castle, who serves on the Education 
and Labor Committee. Welcome, Mike. 

STATEMENT OF PHILIP O. GEIER, PH.D., EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, DAVIS UNITED WORLD COLLEGE SCHOLARS PROGRAM 

Mr. Geier. Thank you, and it is a pleasure to return. A year ago, 
we talked, at a very conceptual level, about this, and now we seem 
to be sharpening the pencil, and I hope we can 

Mr. Delahunt. That is exactly what we are doing, Phil. We are 
continuing to sharpen these pencils. 

Mr. Geier. Let me make a couple of very brief points. I have sub- 
mitted a formal bit of testimony, which I am not going to read 
from, and, I think, is open and available to anyone who would like 
to see it. 

As you know, I have started and run what is the largest, pri- 
vately funded, international scholarship program for undergradu- 
ates, and it has been a privilege to help advise the conceptual 
thinking up to this point with regard to this proposed legislation. 


®Hoffer, T.B., Hess, M., Welch, V, and Williams, K. 2007. Doctorate Recipients from United 
States Universities: Summary Report 2006. Chicago: National Opinion Research Center. (The re- 
port gives results of the data collected in the annual Survey of Earned Doctorates; it is financed 
by six federal agencies, NSF, NIH, USED, NEH, USDA, and NASA and conducted by NORC.) 
Table 22. 
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So let me just make three or four key points and then maybe an- 
swer some questions that might arise from the members of the two 
subcommittees. 

In terms of the American leadership opportunity that Congress- 
man Delahunt was making clear, I think this is the key point: This 
is a program that really is structured to improve our relationship 
with Africa, Asia, Latin America, and the Middle East and to build 
our public face in those regions. 

In my written testimony, I quote Secretary of Defense Gates, 
who talks about the “people in between,” “in between” being our 
friends and being our adversaries, and the impact on transforming 
the perceptions of those people “in between.” So I think that is a 
real American leadership opportunity, this program, in that regard. 

Second, this program invests in American institutions for Amer- 
ica’s benefit, and it further builds the capacity that members of 
this panel have already underscored significantly, in terms of being 
better capacitized to advise and counsel international students, 
and, more importantly, from my point of view and watching the im- 
pact on 88 American colleges and universities through our pro- 
gram, the nature of this presence on those campuses international- 
izes the majority students, the American students, opens their eyes 
to the world and their engagement. 

So the capacity building is not just institutional, it is not just 
subsidies, and it is not just foreign students. 

Now, the target of this program, for needy students, as opposed 
to the elite and largely affluent students who do come to this coun- 
try. I think the numbers that you tend to cite are disproportion- 
ately tilted toward graduate students and their subsidies. So it is 
really important to underscore the fact that, both in terms of policy 
and appropriation and focus, of foreign students within American 
institutions these days, it has largely been, in the past, on grad- 
uate students, and for good reason. 

But if we have different objectives in a shifting world, this is a 
time to shift those objectives, not to take anything away, and I 
think we should underscore the point that, whether it is the Ful- 
bright program or others that are well established in both our for- 
eign policy and our educational objectives in this countiy, that we 
are not talking about robbing Peter to pay Paul here. It is an addi- 
tive process, and it will provide leverage. 

So I think focusing on those needy, prospective future leaders is 
critical, and I think the fact that it is a 4-year, undergraduate pro- 
gram, by design, implicitly underscores the point about our foreign 
policy objectives, which is what happens most in an undergraduate 
experience as opposed to a graduate experience. 

The graduate experience is a professionalization of a set of skills, 
building on what we learned how to learn as undergraduates. So 
what is happening at the undergraduate level is, in effect, learning 
how to learn while focusing one’s professional choices, but, at the 
same time, the fostering of the relationships and the friendships. 

So, the lifelong relationships that will be fostered between Amer- 
icans and non-Americans are so essential to this program and hap- 
pen much more effectively when you are growing up and maturing 
in an undergraduate format, and they could, by the way, I think, 
happen as much in a 2-year as a 4-year format. But to come in a 
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short-term exchange, the International Visitors program is great, 
but it is not going to accomplish the objectives intended in this con- 
cept. 

So this is timely, opportune, and it is scalable. It does not have 
to necessarily march at the same rate of dollars or time that is out- 
lined here, but it is very scalable, and I think it will help the 
United States remain globally competitive in the 21st century. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Geier follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Philip O. Geier, Ph.D., Executive Director, Davis 
United World College Scholars Program 

INTRODUCTION 

Thank you for this opportunity to once again speak to Congress about mobilizing 
America’s institutions of higher education in service to our country’s long term stra- 
tegic interests with regard to the developing world. 

A VIEW FROM THE PRIVATE SECTOR 

I have had the privilege of designing and launching what has become, quickly and 
quietly, the world’s largest privately funded international scholarship program. The 
Davis United World College Scholars Program, funded exclusively by philanthropist 
Shelby M.C. Davis, now supports over 1,500 scholars annually from over 130 coun- 
tries and is still growing. "10 illustrate the exponential growth of this program, it 
began in the year 2000 with approximately 40 entering freshman scholars at five 
pilot schools and this year (2008) we anticipate over 600 entering freshman scholars 
at 88 American colleges and universities. 

Our program is about realizing the potential of private philanthropy to promote 
international understanding through the education of exceptional and motivated 
young people from all over the world at selected American institutions of higher 
learning. We are providing high potential individual students from many very dif- 
ferent ethnic, national, cultural, linguistic, socio-economic and racial backgrounds 
with the opportunity to take advantage of and benefit from an American under- 
graduate education. 

As much as we are committed to these international scholars and their potential, 
we are also committed to having a transformative impact on the American under- 
graduate experience — transforming it to a globally engaged experience, to bringing 
the world to the campus. Our program seeks to build clusters, or critical masses, 
of international scholars on the campuses of our now 88 partner schools across 
America. We believe that the presence of such clusters of internationally diverse 
students on American campuses will be beneficial to the large majority of American 
students — through their personal interaction and shared experiences with one an- 
other. This experiential interaction promises to make America’s future decision- 
makers more globally competent, culturally sensitive and ultimately more effective 
competitors in the global marketplace. 

We are leveraging the power of private philanthropy through partnerships with 
American colleges and universities which have sought us out in their quest to re- 
shape their campuses to become more reflective of the real world around us. We 
share a common belief that the world’s future depends on succeeding generations 
of the world’s leaders sharing a commitment to and the skills necessary for realizing 
international understanding and mutual respect in spite of tremendous diversity. 

Building this commitment, we have discovered, is effectively fostered through 
shared and meaningful experiences as undergraduates together. For a detailed ex- 
planation of our program, I invite you to read our annual report, To Move the World. 

AMERICA’S LEADERSHIP ROLE, TODAY AND TOMORROW 

Much has been written about America’s role and reputation in today’s post Cold 
War and post 9/11 context. Much of that literature is ideological, lacking both bal- 
ance in perspective and a constructive long term strategic view of America’s special 
place in the world. While an exhaustive discussion of this literature is beyond the 
scope of this hearing, this does seem an appropriate place to suggest a few ways 
to achieve greater balance and a greater focus on long term approaches to America’s 
positive engagement with the rest of the world. 
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We would be well served to find a greater balance between our “hard power” and 
our “soft power.” We would be equally well served to find ways to build in-depth, 
personal relationships between the most promising future leaders in our country 
and their counterparts from elsewhere in the world. 

Defense Secretary Robert M. Gates articulated these objectives clearly in a speech 
given on November 26, 2007. He said, “. . . based on my experience serving seven 
presidents, as a former director of C.I.A. and now as secretary of defense, I am here 
to make the case for strengthening our capacity to use ‘soft power’ and for better 
integrating it with ‘hard power. . . .’ We are miserable at communicating to the 
rest of the world what we are about as a society and a culture, about freedom and 
democracy, about policies and goals. . . . We can expect that asymmetric warfare 
will be the mainstay of the contemporary battlefield for some time. These conflicts 
will be fundamentally political in nature and require the application of all elements 
of national power. Success will be less a matter of imposing one’s will and more a 
function of shaping behavior of friends, adversaries and, most importantly, the peo- 
ple in between.” 

Secretary Gates was drawing from the work of Joseph S. Nye Jr.’s Soft Power:The 
Means to Success in World Politics (2004) which contends that effective public diplo- 
macy includes “building long-term relationships that create an enabling environ- 
ment for government policies.” Nye maintains we need to develop “lasting relation- 
ships with key individuals. . . .” 

Similarly, in January 2008, we were presented with the report of the Secure Bor- 
ders and Open Doors Advisory Committee constituted jointly by the Department of 
Homeland Security and the Department of State. Its co-chairs’ message stated: “Our 
long term success requires not only that we deter and detect determined adver- 
saries, but also that we persuade millions of people around the globe of our ideals — 
democratic freedom, private enterprise, human rights, intellectual pursuit, techno- 
logical achievement.” 

One of the key recommendations of the Secure Borders and Open Doors report 
was that “the U.S. should articulate a comprehensive policy for attracting inter- 
national students. ...” 

In my view, we are approaching an opportune time for some reformulation of our 
foreign policy. While we must continue to take all necessary measures to ensure our 
security, we should also become more pro-active in promoting our nation’s values 
and opportunities to others so that they can truly understand and benefit from our 
way of life. In this context, we can leverage one of our country’s most unique 
strengths, its institutions of higher learning. While worldwide opinion polls would 
suggest that America has lost its allure, there is no question that America’s colleges 
and universities remain the envy of the world and that an opportunity to gain a 
degree in the U.S. is without compare. 

COMMENTARY ON DRAFT LEGISLATION 

An initiative such as this is a great opportunity to become pro-active and positive 
in our overseas, on-the-ground deployment of our diplomatic resources. This legisla- 
tion is far more important than simply trying to improve America’s image overseas. 
It has the potential, if embraced fully by all parties, to genuinely alter the way we 
interact with the developing world, especially with those referred to by Secretary 
Gates as “the people in between.” 

This legislation gives tangible form to sharing America’s sense of possibility and 
opportunity with others. It affirms our country’s most basic values. It provides a 
mechanism to build relationships with key future leaders. At the same time, it in- 
vests in our own people and institutions. It has both immediate and long term 
promise. It would be a great mistake to see this as simply providing scholarships 
to foreigners. 

One might reasonably ask why spend all this time and money for a full four year 
undergraduate degree for foreign students. Short-term alternatives would indeed be 
far less expensive. Our experience with the Davis United World College Scholars 
Program may be instructive. America’s approach to undergraduate education is 
rather unique in the world. It is not just a time of intellectual development and pre- 
professional preparation, it is a time of building character and lifelong friends. It 
sets a tone and forms a group of relationships which are not just episodic but cen- 
tral to much of what follows, professionally and personally, throughout the rest of 
one’s life. 

Imagine sharing this special American experience with tens of thousands of moti- 
vated young and impressionable people now “in between” in Africa, Asia, Latin 
America and the Middle East. Imagine the relationships fostered here in America 
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between Americans and non-Americans and the potential of those relationships in 
the future. 

This initiative can fortify, reinvigorate and motivate our own diplomatic corps. 
Picture this as a sort of reverse Peace Corps concept. 

This initiative can strengthen our own institutions of higher learning by investing 
in them and using their great resources for greater purposes. 

This initiative provides a pro-active way to attract and nurture the most prom- 
ising and motivated young men and women in developing countries who are other- 
wise unable to even think about seizing on the opportunities of coming to the U.S. 
for an educational degree and a future they can only dream about. 

This legislation fills an unoccupied niche in how the U.S. government invests in 
international education. It targets an age range that is critical and does so in long 
term and strategic ways. It calls for the best in our own educational institutions, 
to step up in capacity and commitment to global engagement and cross-cultural 
communication. It complements existing programs, such as Fulbright; it borrows the 
best management practices for effective oversight while empowering our country’s 
fine educational institutions by delegating much of the responsibility for 
“deliverables.” 

THE DAVIS UNITED WORLD COLLEGE SCHOLARS PROGRAM PERSPECTIVE 

The experiences and rapid growth of the Davis United World College Scholars 
Program has taught us some relevant lessons: 

• there is a tremendous desire “out there,” in spite of what opinion polls might 
suggest to the contrary, to come to the U.S. for an undergraduate education 
and the implicit opportunities that come with it; 

• there is an equally enthusiastic desire among our partner schools throughout 
America to make their campuses better and more “real” through international 
diversity; 

• the use of leverage — shared costs and responsibilities — works, and works bet- 
ter than a more traditional top-down approach; 

• it is essential to have a fully accountable “point person” on each campus, 
someone who believes deeply in the mission of the program, is student-cen- 
tered, and has the ear of the school’s president. 

Because the Davis United World College Scholars Program is a private philan- 
thropic initiative and because our scholarship opportunities are limited to graduates 
of the worldwide United World College (secondary) schools, our experience does not 
overlap with some aspects of the proposed legislation. Nonetheless, our program’s 
larger purposes as well as the many lessons I’ve learned throughout my career in 
international education suggest that this legislation would be hugely favorable to 
our overseas diplomatic deployment, to our country’s institutions of higher learning, 
and to our global aspirations vis a vis peoples around the world. 

I look forward to the hearing on June 19 at which time we can discuss these 
issues further and possibly delve into the proposed program’s operational details 
and possible consequences as they may be of interest to Congress. Thank you. 

Mr. Delahunt. Thank you, Dr. Geier. 

I am going to be just very brief and try to explain, for one mo- 
ment, what I see as this concept, and you hit on it. Dr. Geier. This 
is the filling of a gap, and I think that George Scott indicated that, 
in terms of government support, the focus has always been at the 
graduate level, and for good reasons. 

In terms of government support at the undergraduate level, it 
has been minimal, some 320 grants/scholarships. That is what the 
data reveal, which is minuscule, particularly when compared to 
other nations, such as China, such as the U.K., the whole array. 

Part of my purpose, in terms of focusing on the undergraduate, 
is, yes, it is about learning and developing a body of knowledge and 
becoming conversant with issues of concern in this global village 
that we live in, but also to have an experience, to have the Amer- 
ican experience, if you will, to learn about Americans and Amer- 
ican culture, to become aware of the generosity, if you will, and the 
goodness of Americans, not the government but Americans. 
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It was de Tocqueville who once said, or, at least, Ronald Reagan 
said he said, “America is great because America is good,” and we 
do want young people, such as our witness today from Kenya, at- 
tending Middlebury College, to return to Kenya and explain to peo- 
ple in Kenya and elsewhere, those students that might have come 
and spent time here, to go back and lift, if you will, or remove the 
misperceptions and misunderstandings about America and Ameri- 
cans to their fellow citizens. 

So that is the view, if you will, very simple as it is, from this par- 
ticular member. Dr. DeLauder, you indicated whether the program 
would encompass 2-year programs, as well as 4 years. My response 
is, yes, and, hopefully, that 2-year experience would evolve into a 
4-year experience with an appropriate degree at the end of that 
time. 

Let me just say that all of you on this panel have been listening 
to has been very informative and educational, no pun intended. 

Now, let me yield, for as much time as he may consume, to the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Higher Education, my friend 
from Texas, Mr. Hinojosa. 

Mr. Hinojosa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I agree with you that 
this panel has been extremely interesting, and I wish that we could 
have a couple of rounds of questions because we are limited to 5 
minutes, and that may not be enough time. 

Mr. Delahunt. On this committee, Mr. Chairman, take all of the 
time you need. 

Mr. Hinojosa. Thank you, sir. Thank you very much. I will then 
start by asking my first softball question to Ms. Ochako. 

I was very, very impressed with your powerful, yet very inform- 
ative, testimony. I love your enthusiasm. I think your spirit is fan- 
tastic, and there is no doubt that the saying, “One person in the 
right time in the right place,” will be very applicable to you and 
what you will be able to do for your community and your region 
and your country. 

Ms. Ochako. Thank you. 

Mr. Hinojosa. I want to ask you, can you describe for us your 
experience in Kenya before you entered the Davis program? 

Ms. Ochako. Is this after high school or the whole 

Mr. Hinojosa. Particularly, at high school. 

Ms. Ochako. I did finish my primary school in a different town, 
and I moved in with a different guardian. I have gone through high 
school on scholarship, which was not even sufficient. By the time 
I finished high school, I was still struggling to pay the rest of my 
bills, which was paid by a well-wisher who was a friend of my 
mother’s. 

After high school — it is not like the U.S., where when you are not 
in school, you could work. There are no employment opportunities 
for people my age. I spent the days at home, and I was volun- 
teering at a hospital nearby just to pass time and to see what was 
going to happen to my life. 

I did apply to the local university, and I did get accepted. I ap- 
plied for a scholarship there. I did not get it. It is very competitive, 
and it is overburdened. Yes, that was basically it before I came to 
the United States. 
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Mr. Hinojosa. How did you acquire the writing and reading lit- 
eracy, love for books? 

Ms. OcHAKO. To be sincere, I acquired my love for books, real 
books, in the U.S., not as much in Singapore. The U.S. has a very 
interesting reading culture. People read novels here a lot, and that, 
I acquired most of it here. But the IB is a very impressive program. 

Mr. Hinojosa. The IB being the International Baccalaureate. 

Ms. OcHAKO. The International Baccalaureate. Right. It is a very 
impressive and comprehensive education system. 

Mr. Hinojosa. Yes. It is very rigorous. 

Ms. OcHAKO. Yes. I definitely, undeniably, I can confidently say 
I benefitted a lot on my writing skills through the IB. 

Mr. Hinojosa. May I then ask you, what do you think your col- 
lege education would have been like, had you not had a scholarship 
to an American college and had attended a public Kenyan institu- 
tion? 

Ms. OcHAKO. I would definitely have a different line of study. It 
is unfortunate for me to say this, but it would be very closed. I 
would not want to say that about a country I am very proud of 
I would not have a vast array of knowledge. I am now studying Af- 
rican studies and economics, but I have taken classes from dif- 
ferent areas. 

It would not be the same. It would not be as in depth. I would 
not have critical thinking. I think that is one great benefit, my 
ability for critical thinking, my ability to agree to disagree, you 
know, and accept opinions openly. I think that is 

Mr. Hinojosa. As I listen to your answer, it reminds me of an 
experience we had in China. 

Ms. OcHAKO. Yes. 

Mr. Hinojosa. As I mentioned earlier, a CODEL went to study 
how Chinese are able to produce so many college graduates going 
into the STEM fields. When we were in their college cafeteria, the 
students were just as enthusiastic as you are and asking us lots 
of questions, and when I asked them, “How is it that you all can 
beat our American students when we have international competi- 
tions of scholastic programs?” and their response was “rote memori- 
zation.” 

Then I asked, “What is it that you think differs from your studies 
and your students from American students?” and their response 
was what you just said. They have critical-thinking abilities that 
we do not have, and they are far more creative and innovative than 
we are, even though we score higher on standardized tests. 

Ms. OcHAKO. That is what makes it a challenge to study here. 

Mr. Hinojosa. Well, thank you. Then I will ask another question 
to Mr. Clay. 

How do we ensure that once students finish college, and they re- 
turn to their country of origin, at least for a period of time, do you 
agree with one of the witnesses who talked about there being a 
contract when the visa is issued? 

Mr. Clay. I think that would be a very good idea, to have some 
type of contract when the visa is issued. One of the elements in 
order to obtain a student visa from a U.S. consulate is you have 
to prove that you are going to return to your home country after 
you complete your studies. 
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Mr. Hinojosa. Would it be for 100 percent of the students who 
come to study here, or would there be any exceptions? 

Mr. Clay. I would say, with this new program that is under con- 
sideration, it would be for 100 percent of the students, with no ex- 
ceptions. 

Mr. Hinojosa. What would you do if there happens to be a grad- 
uate student who marries an American student, male or female, 
and there are possibly children now involved during that 4-year pe- 
riod? How would you handle that? 

Mr. Clay. That is a very good question, sir. I would say that 
there is some type of contract in which there would be a stipulation 
that there would be a payback to the government. If some type of 
marriage contract or something like that took place, there would 
have to be some type of repatriation to the government of the fund- 
ing. 

Mr. Hinojosa. Lastly, and I am going to talk from experience, 
I come from a very, very poor region that, I would say, 40 percent 
were below the national poverty level, where small-to-medium busi- 
nesses were always having difficulty acquiring capital, and the 
brain power to be able to start a business or to expand a business. 

I, personally, 20 years ago, was president of a food-processing 
company and very active in the college where I graduated with my 
M.B.A., your university. I went back to listen to the graduates of 
the M.B.A. program that year, and there was one person from 
India who was the top student, the top graduate, of the M.B.A. pro- 
gram, who had an engineering degree from India but surpassed all 
of the other students in his graduating class. I instantly offered 
him a job. 

He and I partnered in the way that we structured this food-proc- 
essing company, and we took it from $10 million to $50 million in 
sales. Had it not been for his help, his collaboration, and the way 
that we worked together, we could never have done what we did. 
We won the Outstanding Minority Business in America from SBA 
and the Outstanding Minority Business by the Department of Com- 
merce, here in Washington. Had it not been for him, I do not be- 
lieve that we could have done what we did. 

So I think there should be some exceptions because regions of the 
country, like ours, are so poor that they cannot afford to go bring 
a $100,000 person into their business, and this young man married 
a woman from India, brought her home, they live in Houston today, 
and he runs a big business in Houston. 

All of this is to say that I would differ with you in saying that 
100 percent must go back. There has to be a way in which we can 
discuss that and come to some compromise. 

I will move forward and ask Dr. Clay, how does the University 
of Texas-Pan American collaborate with 2-year community colleges 
and/or 2-year, technical-training colleagues like we have in South 
Texas? 

Mr. Clay. At this point in time, what we would do is, for 2-year 
community colleges in South Texas, we have a system where stu- 
dents who are studying there would be able to transfer their cred- 
its into our university and be able to complete their education with 
our university. 
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Mr. Hinojosa. So then why did you say, then, that there needed 
to he a 4-year program for the international students and that the 
2-year experience was not going to he what you would recommend? 

Mr. Clay. That was not me, sir. 

Mr. Hinojosa. Okay. One of the other witnesses, so I will wait 
and ask that question of him. 

I think that much of what you said I could identify with, and I 
think that your university has grown from 8,000 students to 18,000 
students in the short time I have been in Congress, and I applaud 
the support that you all have for international studies and the 
work that your president has done in leading your university to do 
what it is doing today. 

Mr. Clay. Thank you. 

Mr. Hinojosa. My last question is going to go to Dr. Geier. I 
heard you say that your program is the largest of its kind in the 
United States 4-year undergraduate program. What is the name of 
your school? 

Mr. Geier. The program is called the Davis United World Col- 
lege Scholars program, and it is fully explained in this report called 
To Move the World. I would be happy to elaborate on that but not 
take undo time to do it. 

Mr. Hinojosa. Okay. I would like to see your book and see what 
has made you the largest, most successful undergraduate inter- 
national program. 

Mr. Delahunt. If my friend would yield for a moment. 

Mr. Hinojosa. I will. 

Mr. Delahunt. I have become familiar with the program, and it 
is truly remarkable. Its impact is enormous. The benefactor, the 
philanthropist, that initiated this program is unique in his vision. 
He was featured on a “NBC Nightly News” segment. 

I would enjoy, at some point in time, having him come before the 
committee. But it has, in our terms, established a network of prep 
schools all over the world, and, after students successfully complete 
those preparatory initiatives, they then have an opportunity to ma- 
triculate at almost 90 colleges with their expenses fully paid for. 
It is a world changer, if you will. It is moving the needle signifi- 
cantly. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Hinojosa. Mr. Chairman, I am going to yield, in case some- 
one else wishes to ask questions, but I am seeing the screen and 
seeing that votes have started, so I hope that there will be addi- 
tional rounds of questioning. 

Mr. Delahunt. I am going to yield now to Mr. Rohrabacher. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. DeLauder, your testimony suggested that there are, and I no- 
ticed, in your written testimony, it is here as well, there are 
582,984 international students enrolled in U.S. colleges and univer- 
sities, and that is for the 2006-2007 academic year. 

We have almost 600,000 foreign students enrolled, and there is 
a problem? We are going to spend $1 billion to bring more students 
in; 600,000 are not enough students in the United States? 

I do not understand the necessity of even discussing that we 
would spend $1 billion to bring more foreign students, when we 
have almost 600,000 already, especially when the foreign students 
that we are talking about, and I do not believe this is a cheap shot 
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at all, when we are willing to give them $30,000, and, in fact, I be- 
lieve your testimony was we should given more than $30,000, when 
we give our own students a pittance. 

I would hope this bill does come to the floor because I think it 
will demonstrate a difference between the philosophies of both 
sides of the aisle here: $1 billion, when we have 600,000 students 
already here, and we are going to spend $1 billion or more, giving 

30.000 more students a tremendous amount more money than we 
give our own students. It does not make sense to me. 

Mr. DeLauder. If I could just make a few comments. 

Mr. Rohrab ACKER. Sure. 

Mr. DeLauder. My comment on the $30,000 was, in terms of the 
expectation in the concept paper as to what institutions were ex- 
pected to do, based on that amount of money, my observation was 
that many of our institutions, when you look at their tuition and 
fee costs and other costs, they would be unable to meet all of those 
requirements without adding their own resources, and what that 
would do would be that certain institutions, particularly smaller in- 
stitutions and some of the Historically Black Colleges and Univer- 
sities, would have difficulty participating because they would be 
unable to make up those additional costs. 

I would just suggest that, even though we may be talking about 

480.000 students in this country, and I think the data that comes 

from the Open Doors Report, which comes out of the Institute of 
International Education, suggest that about 40 percent of those 
students are undergraduate students, but we have to keep in mind 
that we have 16 million college and university students in this 
country, so that represents, still, a small percentage of the 
total 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I think it is 16 million that we are talking 
about. 

Mr. DeLauder. But I think, when you look at the purpose that 
is being brought forth, in terms of improving our image abroad, 
there is a need for us to 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Of the 16 million, how many do you believe 
are, number one, foreign born, but are U.S. citizens or legal resi- 
dents, and how many are the sons and daughters of foreign-born 
people? I am just guessing. We do not have the figures at our fin- 
gertips. If you have got it, please let me know. We are probably 
talking about well over 1 million or 2 million of them. 

At universities in California, when I visit different schools, there 
are people from all over the world whose parents came from all 
over the world, or they, themselves, came from all over the world. 
I mean, I have friends from Africa who live in our neighborhood. 
My surfing partner happens to be from Ethiopia. His family came 
here 20 years ago. 

I just do not see this great problem that will require us to spend 
$1 billion on foreigners when we have needs of our own people 
right here. 

Mr. Delahunt. If the gentleman would yield. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Of course, I will. 

Mr. Delahunt. I am sure he must have supported the increase 
in the Pell Grant funding that was promoted by the now-majority 
party when it came before Congress. 
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I just want to note that we have got about 5 minutes left. My 
understanding is that there is a series of votes. It will probably 
take 45 minutes. 

It might be best if you could wrap up, and then, if the panel 
could wait, and we could return maybe in 45 minutes. I do not 
want to keep you here. I see Mr. Scott saying, “I can’t.” 

What if we left it like this? I will come b^ack, Mr. Hinojosa will 
come back, and, hopefully, we will be joined by Mike Castle, and 
we will go through with Mr. Rohrabacher’s questioning, at this 
point in time. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I guess we have a couple of minutes anyway. 

I would just suggest that this does seem to work at cross-pur- 
poses. We also have in place the STEM program, which is already 
in place, which we are encouraging young people from other coun- 
tries who come here in math and science, to stay here. 

So now we have a program to encourage them to come and go 
back. Now we have a program that encourages them to stay here. 
It seems to me that this is, while based on very benevolent and hu- 
mane motives, certainly trying to help other people, especially 
young people, of other countries, is certainly a sign of benevolence 
and good-heartedness, it seems to me to be wrong-headedness, es- 
pecially in terms of what is in the interests of our own young peo- 
ple. 

I would have to say that I disagree with my friend and colleague. 
No, I do not want to increase the number of people who come here. 

I am very proud, let me note, that we have a country that we 
permit more legal immigrants to come into our country every year 
than every other country of the world combined, and this is a big 
debate, and there is about a third of the Members in the House 
who are like myself, who think that that is good enough and that 
we should not be expanding the amount of immigration into our 
country because, at some point, it becomes deleterious to our own 
people, whether or not they become partners in your business, 
someone from overseas. 

Someone else might have become a partner in someone’s busi- 
ness who was an American who needed that job, or maybe some 
young student, like I was a janitor, maybe an American student 
who has that job as a janitor is going to have to give up that job 
for a foreign student who comes in and takes that job for even less 
money. That is not right. 

We are supposed to represent the interests of the American peo- 
ple, and, while we care about other people — we do care — we have 
foreign aid, we have scholarships, and we have 600,000 foreign stu- 
dents already in our country — I think that it behooves us to focus 
more on our own people in need rather than for foreign people. 
Please, our friend from Kenya, please feel free to comment on that. 

Mr. Delahunt. I think we are going to ask you to hold your re- 
sponse after we return. 

I thank the gentleman, and we will recess for about 45 minutes, 
and, Mr. Scott, you are excused. 

If there is any member of the panel who has another commit- 
ment, we understand, and if you can bear with us, that is fine, or 
if you have other obligations, we do appreciate your testimony. 
Thank you. 
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[Whereupon, at 11:32 a.m., a short recess was taken.] 

Mr. Delahunt. The subcommittee will come to order. We will re- 
convene, and I want to thank our remaining witnesses for bearing 
with us. 

Let me immediately go to the gentleman to my left, who I intro- 
duced earlier. Congressman Castle from Delaware. 

Mr. Castle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am pleased to be here. 
I am pleased with your efforts in this area. 

You all probably cannot see it, but I just asked the chairman, we 
have little TV sets up here. I am not a member of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. I am on the Education Committee on another 
committee. We do not have little TV sets. I am convinced that, at 
about 4:00, they turn on ESPN on these TV sets or something of 
that nature. 

Mr. Delahunt. And watch the Boston Celtics win another NBA 
championship, or the Red Sox — I am sorry. 

Mr. Castle. I was not here when Dr. DeLauder was introduced, 
but, obviously, we have been affiliated for many years together, 
and his wonderful work as the president of Delaware State Univer- 
sity and his continuing wonderful work as a citizen of the State of 
Delaware; I think I know about international studies probably 
comes from meeting him in the train station as we go from Wil- 
mington to Washington from time to time, so he educates me on 
a regular basis. It is one of the best lobbying efforts I know of out 
there, and I just appreciate all of that. 

Mr. Scott is not here and, I guess, not coming back. I was going 
to ask him, and maybe I will write him a note, Mr. Chairman, 
about surveying all of the existing programs. I am basically sup- 
portive, certainly conceptually supportive, of what you are trying to 
do, but I know there are other existing programs, and I just do not 
know them well enough to be able to even discuss them intel- 
ligently, much less really understand that we are dealing with du- 
plication or 

Mr. Delahunt. If my friend would yield. 

Mr. Castle. I will yield, sure. 

Mr. Delahunt. You were not present when, earlier, I, in a rath- 
er terse way, just described the concept as one that is focused on 
the undergraduate level, and, in no way, detracting from the efforts 
that we have made, as a government, as a matter of public policy, 
in terms of attracting graduate students, and if Mr. Geier was still 
here, he could amplify what is being done, through private philan- 
thropy, in terms of the creation of what I described as the equiva- 
lent of prep schools that are located all over the globe that train 
young people, such as Ms. Ochako — am I pronouncing it prop- 
erly? — 

Ms. Ochako. Ochako. 

Mr. Delahunt [continuing]. Ochako to have the skill level, or the 
education level, to matriculate at an American university. 

So the focus is on the undergraduate level, and what concerns 
me, and why I commissioned the GAO to do that initial survey, 
was what I had heard anecdotally, that there was a gap, and the 
gap was at the undergraduate level, and the GAO report indicated 
that government-sponsored grants amounted to supporting some 
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320 foreign students all over the United States, which, when com- 
pared to what other nations are doing, is almost embarrassing. 

Mr. Castle. I also see, if I may speak to you, Mr. Chairman, 
about this, that this is aimed at low-income students. 

Mr. Delahunt. The purpose would be to have a particular ap- 
peal. Earlier, there were questions that were posed by the ranking 
member, and Dr. DeLauder acknowledged that there are some 
580,000 international students here in the United States. But, 
again, I do not know what the numbers are, but I dare say that 
most of them are at the graduate level, or they are here because 
of the fact that they come from affluent families. 

Many of them will come from parts of the world where their 
economies are healthy, and I am only speculating now, but I am 
sure there are data available. Maybe, Doctor, you have some infor- 
mation, but many of them probably come from Western Europe. 

My concern, in terms of the foreign educational diplomacy aspect, 
is to focus on emerging nations — Africa, Asia, the Middle East, if 
you will — where, to indulge the cliche, earlier hearings have indi- 
cated we are losing the hearts and minds, if you will, of genera- 
tions in those countries that are being influenced by other world 
views, by other perspectives that are not necessarily compatible 
with how we perceive ourselves. Doctor? 

Mr. DeLauder. I think that when you look at the data, and the 
data that I was quoting come from the so-called Open Doors Report 
that comes out of the Institute of International Education, and they 
try to collect this information, though, I think Mr. North raised 
some issues about how they collect the financial information. I 
share the concern with that because most of it is done through sur- 
veys, but about two-thirds of those students, based on the lEE Re- 
port, are students who pay with their own resources. 

My guess, then, is that most of those are coming from upper-mid- 
dle-class or middle-class families and certainly not coming from 
needy families because most of them are paying their own way. 

About 40 percent of that 583,000 students, based on the Open 
Doors Report, are undergraduate students. The remainder are 
mostly graduate students, and most of them are paying their own 
way. 

Mr. Delahunt. So that is 40 percent undergraduates, and 60 
percent are at the graduate level. 

Mr. DeLauder. There about, I think, 45 or 46 percent at the 
graduate level and then some of them are in nondegree programs, 
but they are being counted in the numbers. 

Mr. Delahunt. Let me pose this question. The duration of their 
experience is usually 1 year, even shorter, or maybe 2 years. 

Mr. DeLauder. Well, a good number of these students are in de- 
gree programs, and so they are going to stay here, if they are un- 
dergraduates, for 4 years to get a bachelor’s degree, or if they are 
doing a 2-year program, at least, to get an associate degree. 

Mr. Delahunt. But I am talking about the graduate students. 

Mr. DeLauder. The graduate students, many of them, they are 
in both master’s programs and doctor programs, so some of them 
are here for 2 years, and some will stay until they finish their doc- 
tor program, which may take 4 or 5 years. 
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You mentioned the countries, and this is what the lEE data 
show. India is the largest country of origin of those students. They 
represent about 14 percent of those 580,000 students. 

China is the second-largest group, and then comes Korea and 
Japan and Taiwan, but when you are looking for other developing 
countries, they do not show up in the top ten. Then you have Can- 
ada and Turkey and Thailand and Germany, in terms of the coun- 
tries of origin. 

I was at a meeting — it was a joint meeting, a Japan-United 
States meeting — at which we were talking about international edu- 
cation, and we had a number of overseas guests from Japan, and 
they have some very ambitious goals because, of course, they are 
trying to increase the diversity of their population because it is so 
homogeneous, and they want it to be more international in scope. 
They have some very bold goals for increasing the number of inter- 
national students who come into Japan. I do not remember the 
exact number, but it is more than doubling the numbers that they 
now have. 

Mr. Delahunt. Mr. Castle? 

Mr. Castle. A couple of questions. Ms. Ochako, are you still at 
Middlebury now? You may not even know this. I certainly did not 
when I was your age. Do you have any ideas about where you may 
live when you graduate and what you may do when you graduate? 

Ms. Ochako. I am not very certain of where I will live, but I do 
know that my wish is to go back home. I live with my brother, and 
I have three other small siblings who are my cousins. I would not 
say certainly I am going back to Kenya, but I do know I want to 
work with children. I did want to say something about what was 
said earlier. 

When Mr. North was speaking, I remember his argument. I just 
wanted to pose a question. 

If we are making a difference in the world in our home countries, 
is it where you are that you are making the difference or how you 
make a difference? I could make a difference to the people in 
Kenya while working for a U.N. office in Tanzania. I am not sure 
where, but I am sure of what I am going to do. That is for sure. 

Mr. Castle. Well, I guess that leads to my question, so maybe 
if Dr. DeLauder or Mr. North or whoever wants to volunteer, and 
that is, are there actual studies, not just anecdotal evidence, of the 
effect of students coming to America and then going back to what- 
ever country they came from, and the effect that they might have 
there, perhaps economically, but from a sociological point of view, 
perhaps entering into academic, politics, or whatever it may be? 

I always hear this, and I believe it, but I was just wondering if 
there is real analysis of students who have come to America and 
gone back to their home countries. 

Mr. DeLauder. We do. Congressman, have good data on grad- 
uate education, particularly programs that the USAID was in- 
volved in in the sixties, seventies, and eighties, programs in which 
they were trying to address an issue of enhancing agriculture and 
food development, particularly, in Africa, and we had large num- 
bers of students coming to this country to receive training at the 
doctorate level, and there was a very formal study that was done 
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that showed that 90 percent of those individuals did return to 
home countries. 

The difference, of course, is that they were returning to signifi- 
cant positions in their home countries. Many of them became min- 
isters, whether it was agriculture or education, and top government 
jobs, or returning to universities in top positions. So I think a lot 
depends upon what there is to return to, and if there is an oppor- 
tunity in the home country, and they are interested in being of 
service, then they are more likely to return. 

I did try to find information on undergraduate programs, and I 
did talk with the people at the Institute of International Education 
because they do a good bit of the data collection, and I was unable 
to find any data on undergraduate students, but, again, one of the 
reasons is we do not have any really government-sponsored pro- 
grams where we involve a significant number of undergraduate 
students to be able to do some tracking. 

You probably maybe could identify some institutions that get a 
lot of international students, and, maybe through their alumni 
database or something, be able to identify that, but. Congressman, 
I have not been able to find any actual studies of any significance 
for undergraduate students. 

Mr. Castle. Thank you. Mr. North, do you have anything to add 
to that? Mr. North? 

Mr. North. Let me add an element to that. It is perfectly pos- 
sible, particularly at the graduate level, to give somebody from the 
Third World super-education in science and mathematics and engi- 
neering, and educate them to the point where they are virtually 
unemployable in their home country. 

If you are a microbiologist, and you come from Haiti, when you 
go back to Haiti, you can be sort of employed as kind of a bachelor’s 
level, maybe teaching biology, but all of the things that you have 
learned are of no particular use unless you have a high-scale lab- 
oratory, which they do not have. 

So there is that danger, which has not been mentioned, and it 
is less of a problem at the undergraduate level than at the grad- 
uate level. 

There is another problem which I do not think has been men- 
tioned, which is, though I am an egalitarian and a Democrat, and 
I want the minimum wage raised, and I want the Bush tax cuts 
for the rich to be repealed, I worry a little bit about a program like 
this that aims deliberately at low-income foreign students. 

If you eliminate any possibility for the local elite in Malawi, or 
what have you, to come to the United States, you are eliminating 
the people who are more likely to be in power, more likely to get 
things done because of the traditional ways of those places, and I 
am not so sure that there should be a total bias against children 
of the elite. 

The children of the elite are the ones who, historically, in this 
country and others, go on to become the power brokers and the peo- 
ple who make decisions, and if those people cannot come to the 
United States because they are too well off, that may be a problem. 

Mr. Castle. Let me just ask one more question. Mr. Hinojosa 
raised this issue, and that is, and I do not know if it was you, Mr. 
North, or who actually testified to this, but the concept of there 
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should be a mandate that you cannot stay on in America — ^visas or 
whatever 

Mr. North. I did. 

Mr. Castle [continuing]. But there are circumstances in which 
it may be beneficial that you actually sort of pointed out just now, 
as a matter of fact, as did Ms. Ochako, beneficial to have the per- 
son be able to stay in the United States. I worry a little bit about 
absolutes, as far as that is concerned. I agree with the concept: You 
want to expose these young, bright people to the United States, 
and perhaps let them go back and help in their countries and help 
say what America is all about. But, on the other hand, there may 
be circumstances in which it is beneficial to have them stay. 

We worry about the brain drain here. Now, maybe that is more 
in the graduate area. We educate some of these students, we give 
them a Ph.D., and, all of a sudden, they know a heck of a lot more 
than our students do, and we would not want them to necessarily 
leave in that particular circumstance. 

Mr. Delahunt. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Castle. Certainly. 

Mr. Delahunt. There are conflicting interests, in terms of this 
nation’s needs. We do have H-IB visas, for example, to attract 
those with expertise in IT, and I tend to agree with Mr. Castle. 

I think, as a policy, my sense and purpose is to see people return 
to their countries, but it cannot be inflexible, and maybe there is 
a way to, in exceptional circumstances, to create not the exception 
within the program but some sort of expediting the determination 
as to whether another visa program might be available to accom- 
modate that microbiologist that we might need in the biotech sector 
in Massachusetts, for example. 

I am constantly getting calls from significant businesses in the 
biotech area requesting H-IB visas and expressing concern that we 
are losing people to overseas as far as the ability of other nations 
now to compete for that talent. It is just an observation. Mr. 
North? 

Mr. North. We are talking about two different things. We are 
talking about the current immigration laws, which cover most 
folks, and we are talking about this bill, this proposal. 

This proposal does not create people with remarkable credentials 
at the 

Mr. Delahunt. At the onset. 

Mr. North [continuing]. At the onset. I mean, they have been 
here for 4 years, and they have got a B.A., like probably most of 
the people in this room do, and you have plenty of opportunities, 
and I have been watching immigration policy and ways of manipu- 
lating it over the years, there are plenty of possibilities, under the 
current system, to move from a F visa to a J visa to an H-IB and 
then on to a green card. I would not worry about that. We have 
a very large quantity of people in this country who are working on 
these various visas. 

Further, and you do not hear this from the employers, Mr. Chair- 
man, that tends to lower the wages and working conditions for the 
high-tech folk, and then there are fewer Americans pursuing these 
jote because there are so many people from other parts of the 
world, particularly India and China, who take these jobs. An offer 
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of $50,000 a year, may not do much in the American labor market 
for a Ph.D., but for a person from China, he not only has an offer 
of $50,000 a year; he also has an opportunity to get the green card. 
So he will work, and a colleague born in the United States will not 
work, for that corporation. So there is that element, a loosening of 
the labor market, which concerns me. 

Mr. Delahunt. Ms. Ochako? 

Ms. Ochako. Sorry. I would just like to add a few comments on 
that. 

I am not sure if the system that works for the business selection 
would work for such a proposal, but I feel like selecting students 
who you see are passionate about their country, who have been in- 
volved in their countiy, it is impossible to judge, but I feel like that 
is key. For our selection, you have to choose not people who would 
rush for the opportunity to stay abroad but, rather, people who 
would be able to — ^because it is impossible to draw the line on 
where you would make an exception and where you would not 
make an exception. 

But I feel like if the selection process would involve looking at 
a person or the character of a student and seeing how much they 
have already put into their community, I think that can be a fair 
judgment of how much they could put after because that is, I think, 
the basic thing, investing back into your country in order to receive 
the investment, and you are putting it back. 

Mr. Castle. Well, thank you, all. I appreciate it. It has been an 
interesting discussion, an interesting panel, and I appreciate it, Mr. 
Chairman, and I yield back. 

Mr. Delahunt. Thank you, Mr. Castle. My friend from Texas, 
Mr. Hinojosa. 

Mr. Hinojosa. I apologize, Mr. Chairman, for being a little bit 
late. I had to give a report at one of the caucuses where I am chair- 
man of the Education Task Force, and I apologize for that. Let me 
see if I can get my questions that I had set up. Give me one mo- 
ment, please. 

Mr. Delahunt. While you are doing that, let me just make an 
observation. 

What we are talking about now, some of the points that, I think, 
Mr. North makes, is the reality of globalization, both economically, 
in terms of communication, and it was you. Dr. DeLauder, that 
talked about mobility. Mobility, at this moment in the history of 
humankind, is extraordinary, our ability to travel. 

I guess what I am saying is, to prepare Americans for this 
emerging global community requires the Simon-type proposal and 
also the complimentary part, which is bringing these students here, 
not just simply — there is a dual purpose here — not just simply to 
see them return to their countries to become leaders in all aspects 
of their national life but also to provide an internationalization 
here on American campuses. 

My own daughter went to Middlebury, as well as myself, and I 
can remember taking her to school. This was 10 years ago. She is 
an adopted child; she was born in Vietnam. I was fascinated to find 
out, in a campus with an enrollment of 2,300 to 2,400, something 
like 60 or 70 countries were represented there. It is going to 
Vermont and meeting Africa and learning about Afghanistan and 
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understanding and developing these kinds of connections that are 
so important if we are going to see this nation continue to advance. 
Let me just use that word. 

So I just see multiple benefits, and everybody has posed issues 
that have to be addressed — Mr. North and Mr. Clay — in very prac- 
tical terms, but I think the ultimate goal is of such value that all 
of us coming together and working on it can come up with a final 
product that is of consequence, real consequence. 

Mr. Courtney’s remarks, when he was here earlier, about the 
madrassahs; I want to go into those countries. I want to see those 
students here in the United States having the American experi- 
ence. This is not because of some xenophobia, but I do believe that 
having the American experience and having that kind of exchange 
of ideas, sometimes in a very vigorous and robust way, is the best 
demonstration of the democratic process. One only has to listen to 
myself and Mr. Rohrabacher on a regular basis. But I think that 
is the lesson that we learn. 

Earlier this morning, I met with some people from the motion 
picture industry, and we were talking about the impact of Holly- 
wood, for lack of a better term, on the rest of the world, and it is 
those pictures that are not necessarily about a specific political 
issue. 

But when you have a movie that is well done, for example, that 
speaks to a courtroom trial where due process, at least, is enacted, 
where there is the ability of people to observe and adversarial sys- 
tem with its imperfections, but, at the same time, in an effort that 
is public, that is transparent, where people are represented by 
counsel and where there is an imperfect but an effort to search for 
the truth, that has real power abroad because so many nations do 
not have that. They do not have that. That is that experience, and 
that is why I believe in distance learning and using, you know, the 
technologies that we have available. 

As I said earlier, it is not just simply about coming and leaving 
with a body of knowledge. It is far more than that. It is having the 
experience of having lived here. That is understanding America, 
and that will dispel, in my opinion, much of the unfair criticism, 
often, that this nation receives. Dr. DeLauder? 

Mr. DeLauder. Just to follow up on your comment, in talking 
with Ms. Ochako, she was talking about the difference between her 
experience in American classrooms as opposed to experience in a 
Kenyan classroom. Now, obviously, those are two different ap- 
proaches. They are in a more formal educational system, in terms 
of the relationship between the professor and the student. The pro- 
fessor is the authority person, and he or she has the knowledge, 
and the students do not challenge that. 

In the American classroom, there is more engagement between 
the student and the professor, and so you get involvement in con- 
versations and challenging ideas, and so forth. So it is a different 
kind of experience for a lot of students that are coming from a dif- 
ferent kind of an educational system. So there is a great value that 
comes with that. 

Mr. Delahunt. And also going out 

Mr. DeLauder. Yes. 
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Mr. Delahunt [continuing]. Of the classroom and seeing people 
like myself and Mr. Rohrabacher scooping ice cream. 

Mr. DeLauder. Absolutely, right, right. 

Mr. Delahunt. That is a learning experience for people from 
elsewhere. 

Mr. DeLauder. Absolutely. 

Mr. Delahunt. That is important, and those observations, when 
they return to their home countries, are passed on. As I said in my 
opening remarks, there is a multiplier effect there of 30 or 40, some 
would estimate. 

Mr. Chairman, do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Hinojosa. My question is directed to Dr. DeLauder. Do you 
feel that bringing more students to the U.S. would help relieve the 
overcrowded and underfunded universities in many parts of the de- 
veloping world? 

Mr. DeLauder. I think it certainly will contribute to that. Now, 
the magnitude of that problem in some countries is even beyond 
the scope of what is being proposed here, but it will open up oppor- 
tunities for students who, if they stayed in their home country, 
would not have an opportunity to get a tertiary education. 

Mr. Hinojosa. My next question: By supplying education to stu- 
dents from underdeveloped countries, could this be seen as a devel- 
opment program to relieve poverty and increase job training and 
skills in the sending countries? 

Mr. DeLauder. Yes. I do think that that is the case, absolutely. 

Mr. Hinojosa. You spoke, in your presentation, about the his- 
torically black colleges and what role they are playing in helping 
improve quality of life for those families. 

I have been working very closely with the stakeholders in our 
Higher Education Committee who represent the HBCUs, who rep- 
resent the predominantly black institutions, like Danny Davis from 
Illinois, and also the Asian-Pacific-Serving Institutions, where 
David Wu is one of the champions. I see that we just have not been 
able to find the thread that sort of brings together all of these mi- 
nority-serving institutions. 

Tell us, how can Congress help us do that so that we can in- 
crease the recruitment numbers coming to universities and defi- 
nitely increase the graduate program graduates coming from mi- 
nority families? 

Mr. DeLauder. Yes. That has been an issue because, in many 
cases, it appears as though the minority groups are competing for 
programs and funds that are directed toward minorities. 

There was one program that I was a part of that was a joint pro- 
gram between NAFEO, which represents predominantly and His- 
torically Black Institutions, HACU that represents the Hispanic- 
Serving Institutions, and AHEC that represents the Native Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. 

It was a leadership program that was funded by the Kellogg 
Foundation, and it was designed to have a 1-year program in which 
promising individuals at these institutions, administrators, would 
go through a training program that would prepare them as future 
leaders of minority-serving institutions, a very successful program. 
That was the one area where I saw great cooperation between the 
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groups that you are talking about, and we had a very successful 
program. 

Mr. Hinojosa. Did they put out a report after that 1 year? 

Mr. DeLauder. It was actually a 3-year program, and there is 
a report, as a result of that, and I will see if I can get a copy of 
that. 

Mr. Hinojosa. If you would be kind enough to get us a copy of 
that. 

Mr. DeLauder. I will do. Right. 

Mr. Hinojosa. I have been in Congress 12 years. In that period, 
we have made some progress in working together. 

Mr. DeLauder. Yes. 

Mr. Hinojosa. We see the strength of all of those members of 
those communities coming together and making a difference in leg- 
islation, but, still, we have a long ways to go when we see the re- 
sults of how many have actually graduated with a bachelor’s de- 
gree in each group 

Mr. DeLauder. Right. 

Mr. Hinojosa [continuing]. And the extremely low percentages 
that we have with master’s and Ph.D.s. 

Mr. DeLauder. Absolutely. 

Mr. Hinojosa. So I would appreciate hearing from you. 

My question to Mr. North: As many have mentioned, our edu- 
cational system is one of the finest and most sought after in the 
world. I have heard members of foreign relations task forces that 
represent Africa, and they talk about the potential that there is in 
Northern Africa right now. Those nations have prime ministers. 
They have kings and other titles for whoever runs those countries 
who were educated in the United States in some of our Ivy League 
schools. 

So tell me, do you feel we have a duty to share this with the 
world, and, particularly, families who could not otherwise afford it? 

Mr. North. I am not opposed to the legislation. I think it is a 
good idea, and, as I said, we should be spending more money on 
these kinds of social purposes and less on tax breaks for the rich. 
So I do not have any basic philosophical problems with it. 

I am a little worried, however, and you just raised the issue, 
that, for a while — I am not sure that that is still true — there were 
a number of people who were running these various countries who 
had been to the United States for their education. Those are the 
kinds of people who would be excluded from this program because 
you are just dealing with low-income people. 

It was not the children of the farm worker who got to be prime 
minister or king, certainly, of these various places; it was a child 
of the elite, and I am a little worried. It sort of runs against my 
democratic tendencies, but I worry about the focus on low-income, 
potential students. I do not worry about the focus on undergradu- 
ates, which, I think, is appropriate. 

Mr. Hinojosa. Thank you. 

Mr. Delahunt. Would the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. Hinojosa. Yes. 

Mr. Delahunt. I think it is important to remember that Nelson 
Mandela was a goat herder. 

Mr. Hinojosa. I understand that. 
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Mr. Delahunt. I do. I think your point is well taken, and it is 
something that I think that we have to think through. But my ex- 
perience has been, and, obviously, in serving on this particular 
committee and chairing this subcommittee, I do far too much inter- 
national travel, but when I speak of this concept to either ambas- 
sador here in Washington from foreign nations, as I got to Latin 
America or to the Middle East, the enthusiasm that this generates 
is extraordinary. 

It does have that impact, and when I speak of it in terms of 
reaching out to those who would not have any hope, or even have 
had the dream, of the possibility of this kind of a program, the en- 
thusiasm is unbridled. 

So I would hope that we could continue the core of reaching out 
to those regions of the world where there would be a benefit. I hear 
you, and I am trying to think of a creative way to ensure that we, 
hopefully, are producing the leaders, even if they are not members, 
if you will, of the elite, whether that be an economic elite or a polit- 
ical elite, whatever, and maybe that requires some sort of a compo- 
nent with the government of the students who receive these grants. 
I do not know, but it is something that we should be talking about. 

You know, your point about tax policy in this country, I agree 
with as well, but I think it is really important to put this in an- 
other context. 

Estimates of the cost of the War in Iraq vary from one trillion 
to three trillion, and I am sure, when we examine the cost of gaso- 
line at today’s prices and remind ourselves that it is not just the 
oil; factored in there is what the experts call a “risk premium” of 
some $30 to $40 because of the volatility of those nations that are 
the major producers of oil. 

If, over time, and the problem is this is tough to quantify, but, 
over time, if a program such as this had the impact that those of 
us who, I think, are here today hope for and create societies else- 
where that enjoy economic development, that embrace their own 
form of genuine democracy, that it is not just making the world a 
better place; it is making the world a safer place, and it is pro- 
viding us, hopefully, with the avoidance of a war that we have not 
even thought about sometime 20 or 30 or 50 years down the line. 

It is a cheap investment, a billion, compared to what we have ob- 
served over the course of the past 6 or 7 years in the Middle East. 
Ruben? 

Mr. Hinojosa. Mr. Chairman, I agree with your closing remarks, 
and I want to, again, thank you for calling this hearing and thank 
you for wanting to reach out and partner with our Higher Edu- 
cation Committee because I believe that, together, we can hit a 
grand-slam home run and turn the chart — I think it was in Mr. 
Scott’s presentation — which showed that there had been a constant 
increase in international students coming to the United States, but, 
after 9/11, they seem to have stopped and then started dropping, 
and, for the 7 or 8 years, it dropped down to 550,000. 

So showing this graph, if we do not turn this back around, I 
think we are going to be stagnant, we are going to be very slow 
in showing progress, and that is going to be bad for our country. 
So, with that, I look forward to working with you. 
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Mr. Delahunt. Well, thank you, and, again, for this very distin- 
guished panel, our gratitude: Mr. North, Dr. DeLauder, and Ms. 
Ochako — Go Panthers. The subcommittees are adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:56 p.m., the subcommittees were adjourned.] 
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